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/Ui kHALlSlS or TWO TEACHEBS UNION COf^TRACTS 
WITH LABC£ unUJi SCHOOL SVSTE>iS 

Pttfftce 

Thi3 ttudy dcsls vith tne urban school system fts n coniracting 
•^gcncy vhich aysi otgoiiste vlth en orgaiiiie4 group Of eaployee* ^ho 
for«€rly -ere relatively pov^rless in presenting dem&nds The focus of 
the study IS OD the contracts betvecn the Eoar<is of Education of l^ev 
York find Detroit vlth the respective teachers uj^ions in these citicS 
foiioving strikes in i$6T-l96d fnrx of the study deals vith the iffi- 
pact of the contracts on teachers and principals in each city a^d a 
search is m&dt for 30mt of the factors related to the cliaate for 
"^mr^-u^ion negotiations m the tvc cities A key finding of the study 
is that » quftJitative difference in the cliMte for n^fot i at ions exists 
1^1,^ relationship between the boards and the unions in both cities 
Questionnaires snsv^red by saspies of teachers principals, and 
the union's building represent at i vtf v-re the mmjor ^n%tr\m^nt% used to 
get at the questions in this study Also utilized were detailed exam- 
inations af the tvs contracts end intervi-vs vith selected spokesmen 
for the boards *nd unions in the t-e titi-s Since the study began, a 
cataclysmic teachers strike took plsct in ^e^ York City, as 'til as « 
»aJor econ^lc but less sociailj disruptive on§ in Detroit Undoubted- 
ly . thes^ and similar ev-nts are likely to lapmge on future collective 
bargaining The l«»et of co»uni I v control and dec entr ai i xat ion -111 
make ftrongcr <i voice ^^hich ha? been inaydihle in -^hat has been 
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e09enti«41y m diftlofue fcctvccn the boardi of education aj^d the teachcrf 
union* Tnmi voice is iht cc^suiiity's which, as recent situations in 
Hew York f!aire pointed up, has not slvays been heltrd In boea'd-union 
deliberat ions 

The present study alludes to soaie of these neviy emerging mflu- 
cftces but ha^s been Halted in the a*io to an e*xcnsive ejiftad net ids of the 
1967-1766 contracts As Such, it should provide sose support for fuj"- 
thcr research a/id social action In a rapidly changlsg ^J%4 highly explo- 
sive field 

?^rtlaer ICreuter 

Assistant Director 

EducstiosaJ Personnel CoMlttee 



KHkUSlS OF TWO TEACHERS UHIQH COrFRACTS 
WITH LABCE UBBAJ^ SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

Chapter I Description of Project 

Collective b^-gelning for teachers is e relatively nt^ and rapidly 
growing phesoiienoa The agreesefit reached by the Hev YorK^ Board of 
Education and the United federation of Teachers m 1962 is a landmark 
in this Mvcaefit ^ile a nu^sbcr of teacher collective bargaining 
agreements existed m the nation prior to 1962. the He^ York agreement 
is often cited as a turning point It appears to ha%e served as the 
aajor impetus for similar developaf^nts in other cities Detroit ^'aa 
hut one of the sajor cities to build on the Kev fork erperience Se- 
ginning m 196$, the Detroit Federation of Teachers ha^ negotiated 
three successive collective bargaining agreements v^th the Detroit 
toard of Education Since 1962. the United Federation of Teachers has 
si^ed contracts ^ith the York Board of Education 

new York and Detroit were chosen as the loci for this comparative 
study because of their points of sisiilarity and difference Both arc 
large urban centers vi th all the problems afflicting our cities today 
Beth cities have large labor organizations The pattern of l^bor rela- 
tions in Detroit, however, is influenced by the United Automobile 
Workers, a large mduitrial union He^ York, on the other hand, has a 
ni^ber of craft unions vith a miCh less unified approach to labor- 
management problems In both cities, agreeisent^ ^-ere negotiated be = 
tween a school board and a local of the Ajnerican Federation of 
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TtAChers, vnicn 1* affiliate of the AFL-CIO T^e Uniicd Ted^rmtion 
of Teachers lUFTj LocAl 2 of the American Federation of Teachers, 
the Detroit FederatiOrt of Teachers (DPT) is local 231 of the AFT 

This study is concerned vlth the impact of collective baxgaiairtft on 
th€ tvQ public school aysteffls as perceived by teachers ^nd school ad- 
ministrators It also provides a detailed exaamation of the Nev lurk 
and Detroit contracts in effect during the school year 1967-68 It is 
not concerned vlth the process of collective bargaining except tangcn- 
lially Its major focus is on the content of the tvo contracts and the 
v^ievs of those persons, teachers and adsii ni st rstors , vho impleiaent the 
contract on a day- to-day basis 

it may be useful to disting\iish between collective bargaining and 
collective negotiations The Aaericsn Federation of Teachers is a part 
of the American labor moveiBent and is co»ltted to 'collective bargain- 
ing The National Question Association, the nation's largest teacher 
organisation, has pr^T*rrc^ the term professional negotiations " A 
distinction between the two terms has been made by Theodore Kheel . the 
Hev York labor mediator On a WQR-TV Interview on January 7. 1968, He 
said that bargaining iispiles the rlRht of the bu^er not to buy and of 
the seller not to sell Nefotiations may §o on forever without reach- 
ing a resolution If the parties do not agree ^htrt an aftreesent is 
not othervise possible, the workers strike, i e . reftise to sell ' In 
the course of ft strike. bars?ainin$ on items still m dispute can take 
place and an agreement Is then reached 

Despite fundamental similarities, there are importart dirferericef 
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in the patterns of events sirroundlng collective baxgninisg in the two 
cities tud in the Kind of agreements rescued In Deceieber , i^ol , the 
He^ York iocfti vas sbie to effect e coiiective bmrg^ining election &nd 
^on designation at collective b&rgai'ilng a^eot only through & strike 
Detroit achieved this as the resuit of ensbltng state legislat ion , pasied 
in 1965, though a threat cf strike vas necessary to move the Board of 
Education to action 

in the fail of 1967, both the United Federation of Teachers in 
YorK and the Detroit Federation of Teacbers . ar.sble to reach agreements 
vith their respective school boards by school -open i ng date, acted on the 
slogM, ''1*0 contract, no vorK " The UFT called on the superintendent 
wd the school board to close the schools in the Interim The Ne^ York 
school board refused In Detroit, the schools vere closed There vas 
a f\ill school year for the children beginning vith the dtte of settle- 
«nt and no loss of pay by the stri' ing teachers 

Xn nt^v York, vhere the schools had been Kept open viiii the services 
of the supervisory staff a^id a handful of teachers vho pasted picket 
lines, the teachers lost a considerable portion of the September checks 
The uiiion wss fined tl50.000 and lost the right to check-off of dues 
Its president -^as jaile4 f^r fifteen days 

The supervisory staff reported to the schools and attempted to ryn 
thes ^lir. a nesllslbie number of non-strikmg teachers, they not only 
collected their salaries '^hile the teachers ^ere unpaid. '&yt also, as a 
resyJt of a slate Ia« hitterlv resented by the teachers, prof 1 f-^d nuto- 
isatically and m geometrical proportion from the salary schedules -on hy 
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the teschera The lav provides ih^i vhijncvcr tht icschcrs' salary schta- 
ylc IS increased , the saiarits of iht supervisory and adisi ni s t rat l vc 
staff s*iail be increased in accordance vich a fixed i-ide* Thus tfte 
Mnecax^ gap between the teachers' schedule and the supervisors' schedule 
grovs vith each incre&st This mutual aistrust and bitterness ^as per- 
vasive of faculty-adsinistration relations in Hev TorK However, there 
vas Joint strike action by the Council of Supervisory Or^ani lat ion* &nd 
the urr tn the fail of 1968 These events precipitating this action are 
beyond the purviev of the present study vhich vas largely completed be- 
fore they took place 

The atmosphere m Detroit is different This vas clear in inter- 
vievs VI th union ftinctionar i es , vith the president of the Organization 
of School Administrators and Supervisors, and vith an associate super- 
intendent in the Office of Staff Belstions They expressed the opinion 
%hw Che procedure for consultation provided for 01 the school level and 
on the central level vas viable, resulllni In cooperation on many school 
problems The sdjui nl st rators said they ^elc^ed union thinking on prob-= 
ie«s of policy Hovcv»r . m Nev York, difficulties ^ reaching agret- 
sents have been siost frequent and most bitter m r?ollcy areas, e . the 
battles over the union's d#*inand for a Here Effective Schools progra^n in 
19^3, for the eirpansion of this plan m 19^1. and for definition of the 
t^g^ner's authority \r the handlins of 'disruptive" children 

In Nev York the supervisor or administrator vho approves of col- 
lective barrainm? for teachers is the exception Principals apenl.r in- 
veighed against the teachers' contracts, bianing theis fsr many of the 



probiess of the school system For example, sl^hough chc mncr-city 
schools h«ve hdd almost insuperftble staffing problems for at least 
tv€nty-fivc years, m private conversations principals Often attributed 
their Inability to gee an adequate number of teachers to the contract 
clauses vhich increased the need for staff, e g , decreased class si^e, 
preparation periods, etc hort than 60 per cent the principals vho 
respofided to the questionnaire attributed to the contract the deterio- 
ration in the coiOTunity's feelings tov^rd the school 

In addition, principals m^y have had an unclear understanding of 
the nature ai^d »ea/ilng of a collective bargaining agreement For ex- 
»ple , during the 1966-67 school year a griev^ance based on a principal's 
failiire to use the seven aides allotted for that specific purpose for 
tlie relief of teachers assigned to cafeteria, hall, and street patrol 
reached the arbitration stage Tht principal stated again and again 
before the arbitrator his feeling that only teachers v^re adequate to 
these tasks He vat completely untroubled ^hen the Unien representa- 
tive pointed out that a decision on this question h«» been made by the 
Board vhtn the contracj^ •'as signed This vas the most revealing of a 
nysber qT cases on this :ssue ^hich the union carried to arbitration and 

Although the rinsl agreesents are made by the Union and the Board, 
the details of bargairiing are carried out for the Board hy the sup^^rin- 
tendent and the top administrative staff 

The Detroit supervisors and administrators, on the other hand, 
elected ai th* head of thtlr bargaining organliatian a man 'ho fimXy 
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st«t€s his approval of collective bargaining for teachers an«J adiainis- 
t rators 

in 1967, the president of the Orgftoi zet ion of School Adisini strators 
ft/id Supervisors, a former active mcmh^r of the Detroit Federation of 
Teachers, ^as interviewed by a research worker fros the Center for Urban 
Education Me stated, ''Teachers' nev found rights hmve f,ot been detri- 
seotdl to school adjainistra tiOrt except vhere a ^e^ adjai nxstretor let it 
be " He felt that isost administrators in j>etroii generally regard col- 
lective bargaining for teachers as a force for good It is e more dig- 
nified procedure vhsn the prior practice of petitions and demonstrations 
by a multiplicity of teacher organi zst ions and unilateral decisions by 
Sii all-povcrful Board "In collective bargaining/' he ssid . "yoy meet 
as equals " The negotiating process and the contract, he felt, have 
been most beneficial both for teachers and adMi ni st rator s A nev readi= 
ness on the part of the stafr to accept respensiblii ty has been fostere^i, 
and consultation sessions vith the fcbool union coissittee hsv^e given the 
teachers more insight into the probieffls of administration 

The Associate Superintendent . Office of ??rfonnei of the Detroit 
Public Schools, also spaKe vi th approval of th* opportu/iity now afforded 
for seeking the solution of school problems, e % . the equalization of 
substitute teachers m the schools. ' through and vith Federation com^ 
ftittees instead of unilaterally ' Cons\ilt«tions on this probles brought 
an offer from the Union to publish lists of schooli -^1 th excessive num- 
bers of substitutes on their stuffs and to invite their fully certified 
mnmbnr^ to tr^n^ftr to tnese schooli 
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The -wording of ihe lvo agreeisems also siovs marked differences in 
cone The New York contract is detailed and legaiA«5tic O^xroix's pro- 
v-isions are ofxen staled In terms of goals ^or exasiple^ f'e^ York stts 
rigid m&Jtimums for class sitt ^hich may be exceeded only if the prin- 
cipal can prove that on-? of four specific di /"fi cu^ t^ es preveDts his adher 
ence to the contract Differences of oplni tw cne validity of his 

reasons can be, and have been, taken to arbAXratlon Detroit sets up 
median class size limitations and a Class Sue Review Board, cocuposed 
equally of teachers chosen by the Federation and administrators appoint- 
ed by the Siipe r i nt enden t » to mv-estigate complaints filed by any teacher 
whose class size exceeds a ^Iven fig-ure Guidelines are set dow~n to aid 
the Class Si le Board in eirrxvinfi^ at their recoitmiendatlons for correccing 
Inequities Should the Board of Education fail to act on the recoimnenda- 
iions of this Review Board within 30 days, a special meeting of a con- 
ference cotBRiitee of the Schooi Board a^nd the Union sust be called 

So great ^as th^ distrust of the teachers m New York for the Board 
of Education and so legalistic is the application of the agreement that 
m 1967 they reftised to vote for acceptance of any aj^reesient until it 
had been reduced to writing and been in the^r hands for 2^ hours for 
adequate study In view of the fact thai In the three previous bargain- 
ing rounds the process of Ironing out the exact «^ording had taken weeks 
after agreement had been reached, and printing the document hat 

again taken weeks, this insistence on a written cor tract prior to the 
v^ote might well have delayed annec essar 1 1^^ for a month or osore had not 
the New York La ^ J our n al _ come to the rescue and printed the contract as 
a cl^c service 



LjBprovesenl of progr&aj in Lhe area of lesiing, ^o^ ha-ndlcapped children, 
suffla<r school prograai revision of saierials, m-service crainiag, and 
C-r-^'.dslon for Jolni meeii^ig on policy matters 

The school board in Hev York has fought bliterly against any en- 
croachsenxs by the uinion in policy matters As stated publicly by its 
president, the Board s position has been thai educational policy is the 
exclusive prerogative of the Board Moreover, it hfts tried to maintain 
an extremely broad definition of vhat constitutes educational policy 
It has Insisted on separating items m the contract into a section set- 
ting forth Board 'policy" and other sections dealing vich vorKing condi- 
tions, salaries, etc The ^rievartce procedure li hedged -'i uh many lim- 
itations on cofflpiaincs aLrismg from violation of policy Inclusion of 
class siie provisions as a working condlLion ^as one of the hardest 
points for the Ur^ion to win Inclusion of items dtaling vith discipline 
or the More Sffeciiv* Schools even m sections setting forth Board pol- 
icy, required intense struggles on the part of the Union 

8 Stud^ Desi^ 

This report , then, has been designed as s comparative study of th* 
agreements arrwed at in these two large urban schooi systems No at- 
tempt has been made to cover the histor^v of collective bargaining the 
strikes or all Che issues which w-re raised in e^ch round of bargaining 
Or.lv Che lineal results of the bargaining h.«.ve been anatvj.ed It is ex- 
pected that Such a studv vi 1 1 reveal importarsi insights into the areas 
which ^re necessitated or enc oiir aged by I h r a^.r e ems n t s Th* a 1 1 1 1 ud e s 
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of school Stan's lovard the coliectivc bargali^Xng process vere exajal'icd 
vich a vitv 10 uncovering simi ieri ties and f £tr&ncts between ihe staffs 
in these f^o cities and between tcnchers and administrators vichin each 
city 

In the interests of simplicity, and because ic is the focus of m- 
tereal Tor the Center for Urbaji Education, the study win be limited to 
those sections of the contract dealing ^lih the eleeientar^ schools and 
their personnel 

Tne contracts ^ere analyzed item by item end compared Prior / egu- 
lations and school condarions v-re described aad compared v-lth the con- 
tract conditions Questionnaires '-^ere disiribuced to teachers, chapter 
cbairaen, ar.d principals to elicit their attitudes and percepcions of 
cuxrenx conditions Union and school officials ^ere incer^ieved The 
annual reports of the superintendents of schools vere e^cLmined for data 
on changes in staffing and class sue 

Detroit has 223 schools vi th elementary classes h 20 percent sam- 
ple of these schools ^as chosen ^nh proporxionate representation ac- 
cordinR to ^'ads organisation and all teachers in these schools ^-r* 
sent nu-stionnaires Ne- ro'H Ci^y has 6l3 elsment-Lr-y schools In ev 
or the fi^reat-r si^e of the total popujation a 3 psrceni sajnpl- of schools 
was chosen in a sim:iiar m^nnzr and all teachers m the saipple w-re s^nt 
ques t lonnai res 

Because of the much smnUcr numbers in^ol^td in the principal and 
buJldiDS^, representative populations ques tionnal r ci were distributed to 
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tht entire popuAailon in these groups m both cities ^ 

SufflfflArics of findings on each area covered by the contract arjd 

tables of the responses to the questionnaires conclude each point under 
rev I ev 



"H^e author is Indebted to Aibtrt C-oi dber^, Staff Associate; at the 
Center for Urban Education, for th- pr Ivi J es?e of ustn^, results he ob- 
tained \n a stud> of th* roit of trie chapter chairmen in Tork 
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Chapter 13 A/ialysis Of Tne Contract 

A a&rgftinln^ Units 

Both tbe Detroii a/id tht Ne^ York locals of the A f T include mmny 
categories of educatiorifti personoel in their bargaining units For 
SLffpie. the Detroit contract, enu^rates 

"ail elementaj-y a_nd secondary teachers, mciudlrig resource a^d 
relief teachers, apprentice training teachers, nurse trelaing 
teachers, special education teachers, senior teachers, audito- 
riujB teachers. speciaJ education teacher counselors, physio- 
therapists, school diagnosticians, visiting teachers, counsel- 
ors, attendance orricers , emergency substitutes in re^^ posi- 
tions scr^iag in aay of the above classifications, eisergcncy 
subs*.ltutes serving in aay of the above classifications, atten- 
danc*- a^ent^s, school-coissuni ty agents, and all other non- 
supervisory personnel on a classrooa teacher salary schedule 

Tbe Hev York agreement covering clsssrooiB teachers describes th« 

bargaining unit as follows 

'The Board recogniied the Union as the exclusive bargaining 
representative of all those assigned as classroom teachers m 
the regular day school instructional program and all those em- 
ployed as per session teachers (except supervisors and per dies 
substi tutes ) 

'The ters 'classroom teachers m rt^ls^ dav school instruction- 
al progxaa' (herein rttf^rrt^ to as 'da^ school teachers I c«- 
prises the follovlng teacher categories Teachers of kindergar- 
ten classes, teachers of grades IJ^ through 6B . teachers of 
p-ades above SB, teachers of early chlld^hood classes teachers 
of sues, fine an,s, health education, sewmg, irduslriai arts, 
home economics, classes for chll6rtn vi^h retarded mental de- 
velopment Classes for the blind, sight conservation classes, 
classes for crippled children, neaith conservation classes, 
classes for tuberculous ch\k6stn. hospital classes, speech la^ 
orov^aent. and schools for the deaf teachers m day academic 
and day vocational high schools, teachers of library m )um^or 
high and day high schools, teacher? of swinging, teachers oi 
sw'acjlng and health lastruction in Junior high and day hi^ 
-rb-^ls, teachers of hoaebound ch'i'^dj-t- duly sppcanted to full 

.st€ service under licenses Issued pursuant to Section ^01 of 
the Board of Hlducation By-Uws. teachers of shop suD jec t s ^ t rades 
teachers of ty-pe^rit^ng m junior high school 
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"The ccrs 'per session leacners' CMpriscs the foiiowing le^c^' 
er cdtegorie* teachers «nd teschers in ehaxge regularly es- 
ployed by the Board of Educaiton vho are sssigrted to less ih^n 
fuJl else teaching service in Scsrd of Education activities 
other thao the regui&r day ichool instructional program Such 
ftCLlvtties 6j-e vacation day caifrps , after-school centers, 
evening coMunity and youth and adult centers, evening element- 
aj-y schools for adults, susiffler evening cieisentary schools for 
adolts. fundaiarntal adult education day classes, summer day 
high schools, SiiiiBjer evening high schools, suMer Junior high 
schools, sower '600' schools, susaer day eiemeniaj-y schools, 
evening high and trade schools, the special after-school In- 
st r\ictional help program, and e rt racur ricular athletic and non- 
athletic programs m day academic and vocational high schools, 
day junior high schools and day 'dOO' schools " 

In additloc, the l/FT bargains in separate bargaining units for school 

secretaries, attendance teachers, laboratory' assistants, guidance coui*- 

^eiors . psychologists and social -workers 'fhm it covers a.n ev^n vjder 

spectrua of educational -aployees than the Detroit local 

i Ssl arl rs 

L Permanent Personnej^ 

Salar7 schedules for teachers are usualiy mrrm^ngs^ to thai advanc* 
sent taites piac? in t-^o different ways There is ordinaxily provision 
for progression through successive mnnual incresenis from the iovesl to 
the highest step on s basic scale Such sdvsncemeni is based on iensth 

of service It is orderly and predictable ^nd it h$s the effect of 
rtv^rdtng, and thus encoaragin^. stability of service 

In addition, there are one or .«re parallel but higher scaits 
Teachers My enter system on a parallel scale or advance to sych s scale 
some t iae a ft. e r en l Dy sie e 1 1 ng ad d 1 1 1 ona 1 * t ady r e qu i r ese n t s Th i t 
ha# the effect of regard and encouraging either greater depth or 
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brcftdtH of ec^de»ic pr^psralion, or both, depending on the specific njies 
laid dovn Tor a^dvaj^ccacAi fro® Oric parallel scdie to */iother 

The *^ree«eni between the United FederetiOn of Tc«Hcrs the 
io^j-d of l^uestjon of the City of Hc^ York covering the period of Juiy 
I, I96T through September I, 1969 provided for both these t/pes of pro- 
§reSiion This agreeisent revises salary schedules upvard in % teries of 
three staggered increases vhich reach their peak March i. 1969 

The analysis of pay scales uses these last figures 

The basic pay fcale for classroom teachers vith minimum require- 
ments iu^u&iiy a baccalaureate either inciudi^g or suppiemented by spe- 
cific couxses in cdycationsl theory and methods) viii range from $6,?^ 
per annum to $11.1^0, in thirteen lacrements The incren^nt at the end 
sf Step I vill be $200. all othert viH be ^i^O This scale is called 
CI 

A second scale. C2 , ^ill parallel CI v|th « differential of 1500 
Ij^^vetn each step ef CI and the corresponding step of CI Eligibility 
for this scale IS established ny proving that the teacher has earned 
th:rt¥ crediis bevond the baccalsujeate in appraved course* A teacher 
en C2 'fho has earned an H A des ree . or who includes among his academic 
qu^ I fi cations for C| a ^.roup of thirty-ii?, credits vhich vould satisfy 
the sub:,ec'. area requi resents for a stcandar:^^ schosi licerse. 'S pimced 
on snolher scale plus the Promotlsnaj Differential iThis is the 

fourth scale Tabi* I 1 Ij^cH step in ;his fourth tcaic is liOOO above 

the corr tipondl nil step In C2 

^^l^f^.^ scale . C6 *nich nas yrt:l ne* be^n reached h* tn* 
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ftcqyiftitlon Of thirty approved credits beyond those needed for C2 , or 
sixty credits Deyond the baccaimu/eate , persliels Ci and C2 There is 

a differential of $1750 between corresponding steps of CI and C6, or 
Ii250 between corresponding steps of C2 and C6 A fifth scale is for 
teachers on C6 vhosr academic qualifications include ar> H A or the 
equivalent, the 36 specialized credits mentioned above Table 1 sho^s 
the complete set of scales 



TABLE 1 



SALARY SCHZDULK fon ^EW YORK TEACHEHS 

EFTECTI^E HA^CH 1. 1969 





Ci - B A 


C?-S A 


C6-B A 


C2 plus P D 


C6 plus P 0 • 


Salary 


or base 


plus 30 


plus 60 


{h a or 


{MA or 


Step 


icaie 


c redl t s 


c rtdi ti 


equivalent 


eqyi valent*30 


1 




$ 7250 


$ 8500 


% 8250 


$ 9500 


2 


6950 






8^*50 


9700 


3 


7300 


7600 


9050 


8800 


10050 


li 


7650 




9^00 


9150 


iO^OO 




flooc 


8500 


9750 


9500 


107 50 




3350 


88>o 


lOiOO 


9850 


lliOO 


7 


8700 


9200 


1 Oil 50 


10200 


ni^5o 


a 


9050 


9550 


iOftOO 


10550 


iiSoo 


9 




99OQ 


i u 50 


10900 


12150 


10 




102>Q 


11500 


11250 


12500 


a 


IClOO 


IO6CO 


ii850 


11600 


12850 






i09>0 


12200 


11950 


132W 


13 


10300 


1 1300 


12350 


12300 


13550 




: 11 50 




12900 


12650 


13900 


•P 0 




J Differtnt 


1 aJ 








eachers ai p 


resent m iht lystem wh 


c have alreadv achieved Cfi 


yfidf r 


the former r 


esui reisen ts 


0 r whe car 


m^ret these r*qu4 


rements before 


Julv J 


i9'^o. will 


rcmai n on 


this scsl^ 0 


r he placed upor 


it '^ew 
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entrants into the school system vij,] be eligible for Co, hovever , only 
if they have actually earned an M A and have subsequently completed 
thirty credits with this change in requirements C6 as en independent 
scale should in time disappear, since teachers who earn placement on CG 
vlii automatically earn placesent on C6 plus P D 

These scaJes can be compared vith those existing on June 30, 1962 
prior to the institution of collective bargairlng in the Nev York school 
system Only CI. the base scale, C? and C6 vei e ir existence The base 
scale started at $^800 and rose to $8650 in thi^eei- unequal increments, 
heavily weighted toward the top of the scale ^ht first tvo increments 
were S200 each, the next five were S2T0 each, the last six vere $350 
each Teachers on C2 received an additional $^00 at each step over the 
parallel step on CI Teachers on C6 received still another $^00 Table 
P. shows these schedules 

TABLE 2 



SAIAR^ SCHETXJLES IN EFFECT FOB NEW YORK TEACHI^S 
IN JUNE 1962 



Saldr7 

Step 


CI 

B A Bate scale 


C2 

B A plus 30 credits 


c6 

8 A plus 60 credits 


1 




i 5200 


$ 5600 


2 


5000 


5^00 


5800 


3 


5200 


5600 


6000 


I 




5870 


6270 


5 


57^0 


611^0 


65^0 


6 


6010 


61^10 


6810 


T 


6200 


6600 


7080 


8 


6550 


6950 


7350 


9 


6900 


7300 


7700 


10 


725^0 


7650 


8050 


11 


7600 


8000 


QhOO 


12 


7930 


S350 


8750 


13 


8300 


8700 


9100 




8650 


9050 
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Since ibe i niiugur ai 1 on of colleccive bargaining the lowest salary 
paid iocrcased by 6 percent , che highest by ^^7 1 percent Nor is this 
all TaJie hoiac pay also increased by the Board's assuinptlon of the 
respona 1 bl 1 1 ty for payment (amounting lo five percent of che teacher's 
salary) of the teacher's cortributlon cc^^ard his retirement income 
Under the 1967-1969 contraci , the Board agrees to support legislation to 
raise this payment into the pension reserve by an additional 3 percent » 
or, falling the passage of enabling legislation, to pay each teacher an 
additional percent 

Aiiotber increase resulting from collective bargaining took place m 
entry salaries Poriserly the highest enxry salary va& Step 6 on any 
scale for which the teacher qualified Through negotiated increases m 
advariced salary placement allowed to entering teachers ^ith prior ex- 
perience in teaching or in work ex-perien\:t related to the teacher's 
license field, teachers caay now enter the New York City school system on 
the eleventh step Before Judy 1, l96l they were limited to Step 7 no 
matter how ertensive their prior experience had been Moreover, year for 
year credit is now given m place of one year's Credit for two years' 
experience This change, it is hoped, wiH help to attract into the 
system experienced teachers and craftsmen It is also aimed to enable 
the schools to coitipete for the services of matnematic ians , scientists, 
and other specialists whose ^.nowledfe and skills are sought by industry 
Like New York, Detroit has several oarallel salary scales for con- 
tract teachers Contract teachers are those wtio meet m ftill the re- 
quirements of the Michigan State Certification Code After a three year 
probationary period they acniare tenure in their positions 
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The current Detroit concract, Sepcefcber 1^, 1967 to July 1, 1969, 
provides for a substantial increase in the teachers' salary schedules by 
two stages In the interest of s i cspl i ^"1 cat ions only the final stage, 
cffeciive SeptefDber 1968, is discussed ^ 

There are four separate scales vlth the teacher's placement on a 
scale dependent on his academac qualifications The first, or base 
scale, is for those teachers who have not attained H A It starts at 
S750O and rises by mcrejcents of $300, S^OO or S5OO annually to an elev- 
enth step ma^iiDUffl of S1J200 The $500 increment comes at the end of the 
probationary period as a reward for attaining tenure The teacher say 
also at this time be tr^nsferTt6 to a more difficult school in general 
the S3OO increments come early on the scale 

The second scale, $500 above the parallel steps on the base scale, 
is for teachers vith an H A or the equivalent The latter is defined 
as the cofBpletion of thirty-tvo semester hours of stud^ beyond the 
baccalaureate in an accredited college or university, according to ^ 
plan approved m advance The third scale, ^ith a differential of t800 
above the base scale, is for teachers with the M A plus an additional 
thirty credits of graduate ^^ork , completed subseouent to the granting of 
the H A and directed to'-^ard the f\il fi 11 men t of doctorate requl r enien ts , 
or in coRnale studies designed to increase their effectiveness In their 



This IS the third formal collective bargaining agreement btt^ttn 
the D F T and the Board Prior to the first such contract an informal 
agTeea>ent between the DPT and the Board had set a ne^^ salary schedule 
and a pledge not to change existing policy and practice without prior 
consultation ^ith the Union 
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present or subsequeni us s i gnse*^ t s *' The fouriH scale requires a doctor- 
al degree ajad provides 11100 more th&n the parallel steps in the base 
scale In addition the third and fourth scales each have a tvelfth step 
vtitch IS $^00 more than the eleventh 

A longevity bonus of SI 50 is paid annually in Deceaber to teachers 
Still on the payroll ^hc have thirty or rnore years of service as full- 
tifDe employees of the Detroit school system Table 3 shovs all four 
scales Table ^ shows the four scales in operation Just prior to col- 
lective bargaining 

TAJLE 3 

SALARY SCHEDULES IN EFFECT FOR 
DETROIT TEACHERS 1968-I969 



Salary Step Base Scales Hester's or Equiv Master's + Doctorate 

30 hours 



1 


% 1500 


s 8000 


s 8300 


s 8600 


? 


78CO 


3300 


3600 


8900 


3 


8100 


8600 


8900 


9200 


li 


8600 


9100 


9^00 


9700 


5 


9000 


9500 


9800 


10100 


r 

0 


9300 


9800 


imoo 


10^00 


7 


9600 


10120 


10^00 


10700 


8 


10000 


10500 


10800 


11100 


0 


10^^00 


10900 


11200 


11500 


10 


10800 


11 300 


11600 


11900 


11 


11200 


1170C 


12000 


12300 


\2 






12^^00 


12700 
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SALABf SCHEDULES I^^ EFFECT FOR 
DLTROIT TCACHFJ^S 1963- 196^^* 



Step Base Scale Master's or Master s Pius Doctor&tt 







Fqul valent 


30 Hours 




I 


% 5,iOO 


$ 5,^00 


% 5,700 


$ 6,0(^ 


2 


5,^00 


5,700 


u.OOO 


6,300 


3 


5 JOO 


6 ,000 


6,300 


6,600 


1* 


6,000 


6,300 


6,600 


6,900 


5 


6,300 


6 ,600 


6,900 


7 ,200 


6 


6,600 


6,900 


7 ,200 


7.500 


? 


6,900 


7 ,200 


7 ,500 


7 .800 


e 


7 .200 


7 .500 


7 ,800 


8,iOO 


9 


7 .500 


7 .800 


8 aoo 


8 ,b(K) 


10 


7 ,800 


3,100 


a ,ti00 


8 


11 




8, TOO 


9 ,000 



•Prior to collective bargaining 

l^ch of these nev scales represents a rise of $1700 above the com- 
parable step in the 1966-6? contract, the first agreement concluded by 
the Federation and the Board The lowest step on the base scale is 
$3^00 higher than the lowest step on the 1963-6^ scale, ^hich was in 
force prior lo the first agreement between the Detroit ^.eschers and the 
.oard The lopmost step on the doctoral scale is $3700 above the top 
step of the pre=bargaining scale Since the ^ork y^ar has be?n reduced 
by one veek at the s&me tirse as the salaries have risen the gsin 
achieved in three rounds of formal bargaining is 50 8 percent at the 
bottom of the scale and 7 percent at the top 

These cha/iges in the salary schedules shogid enabl* OttroU to at- 
tract and hold highly qualified teachers It should be noted, however. 
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that ftttfti'^ing a position on & scale ocherr then the bese scale is far 
Mrt dlfficuii in Detroit than ip Nev York s.nce the rcquiresienxs arc 
acre structured and there are no revards for ^por^dic or scattered 
studies To attain a salary of $12, TOO m Detroit one must actually 
have a doctorate In Nev York a salary of Sl2,650 is given to teachers 
who have completed thirty college credits beyond the baccalaure eie on 
the graduate or undereraduaie level, vi th e concentration of 36 credits 
in a ipeciflc subject area Until July i. 1970 a Nev York teacher may 
attain a ssiary of 113,900 vith an additional thirlv credits, ^aduat*- 
c uiidergrsduste in any area 

Detroit also has been less liberal in grarnins^ advanced salary 
placement for leaching service ss a contrsci teacher in outside public 
school systems before enierinp, the Detroit school system Prior to the 
first a^eement , teachers entering th-ir first probationary year might 
receive fouj- years B.6vQnc^6 salao credit, starting on the fifth step 
Tlie first agreement made no change m this area The ne^ agrreeiaent . 
1967. $9^ provides for an advance in ^he first year to entrv on the sijcth 
step and, in the second ye^ir to entry on the seventh step One ^ear 
of military erperience mav be courited m lieu of one v-ar of the outside 
teaching experience 

The salaries described are for a thirty nine week school y-ar 
Service beyond this time is to be compensated on a pro-rata basis 

The s^^saary of the major features of the salary plans for permanent 
sembers of the^r teaching staffs negotiated by the school boards m Ne^ 
York and Detroit with the A/T locals in the^r cities, to be effectuated 
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before ihe end of I'^i l967 -i9^''^9 cone r set period is prcsef^ied i*^ 
tabular ror® 

5UN^4ARr or 1969 SAUJ^T PLAKS PO?^ PERHAJiZHT TOCHERS 



N e V York 


Detroit 


1 Klolmuffi Salaj-y S 6750 


S 7 500 


2 HaxiBuis Salary 13900 


12700 


3 Number of SaJaxy Steps 1^* 


11 , or 12, 
dependent on 
scale 


^ Nuaber of Sidaj^ Scales 5 ( i effect vlH bw - 

cose ^ for ne^ 
en t rant s ) 


h 


5 Requi resent s for Ton H A plus 30 graduate 
Scade credits, earn^^d 

suDsequentjy 


Doc torat e 


6 HajLlffi'Ufls AJlowable 10 years 
SaJaT7 Credit for 
Prior Ejt perlence at Entry 


6 years 


7 Gain o^er Pre- 

bars|aining Scales* 

a at 1 n 1 mum ^0 S% 

b at HajE I m-um ( 1% 


i 

lib '1% 


•ft IS recogjiiied that other factors also account for these gains, 
1 e ,the population erplosion, shortages of Gualified teachers 
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SUMMARY OF COf^TRACTUAL ITEMS AfrECTlKC SUBSTITUTE SALARIFrS 



New York Detroit 



1 Number of categories 
of subttitutes 


Two Per dies 
and reg^slar 


?^our Limited Effiergency 
Substitutes, Unlimited Fjh- 
ergency Substitutes in 
Res^Iar Positions with 60 
or 90 day permits Emer- 
gency Subs 1 1 tut es in Hegu- 
isr Positions ^ith one year 
certificates or better 


2 Basis o'" distinctions 
aaong categories 


L^ngxh of the 
assi gnmen t . 
full tens or 
short e r 


Lengxh of the assigrunent . 
teacher ' s qu all ficat ions 
and willingness to accept 
as s 1 gfuaen t 


3 Huffiber cf s eps in 
salary sceif* 




Three 


a Per diem ^ r~ 
gency Subatiijte' 

b Regular Subst Lute 
(Emergency SuMSti = 

lute In Regular 

One t f i i 


S33 75 per dav^ 

$67^0 00 qer 

1 annum 

f 

1 
1 
1 
f 


S31 SO Per Day 

$330 00 bi -weekly 

( ^gli 35 00 per annum; 


5 Hajiimum aaiaxy 

a Per d lem ( E^e r - 

ge-^cy Substitute; 
b Regvilar Substitute 
(Emergency Substi- 
tute in Rsguiar 
Po5 1 1 1 on ) 


[ ^^^-^—^ 

t 

$55 50 per day' 
Sii^lOO per annum' 


t^O OC per day 

30 bi-weeKly 
( $8099 91 per annujs ) 


6 HaJtiiBuift entry salary 


Step ^ 


Step 1 



f«Ot€S 

1 klX figures are given as of June 30, 1969. date of tencination of 
tnese agreements 

2 IT the Board's pledge to abolish substitute examinations and 1^= 
sue no ne^ substitute licenses after June 30. 19*^9 is not Kept, 
substitute teachers ^1 11 be eligible for ed^ancement to Step " 

3 The Board wi 1 1 be bou_nd , in that case, to increase the sal- 
aries of subs 1 5 tut ^5 b> an amount eaui^alent to that which 5t is 
*i th*r paying, into tne pension system or dir-ctly to the teac hsr^ 
as a Reserve for Increased TaXt Home Pay 
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Unde*' t-hc ^e^' conU'&ci che 5o*iro a^^rees to ''^ suostiiutcs a*'' ad- 
ditional percentage of tnei^ sal^r^es to compensate lo^ che mce&sed 
iakc-hon3€ pay rcce'^ed by reguJa?- teachers as a result of the city's as- 
3u5ip„icn of part O'^ their ret irfefT'e^': cc^tr i butions Substitutes ere 
not eligible to contribute to t'ne retirement system 

There are also an onkno'-'n nujuber of men s^^d -'omen holding vslid 
Substitute licenses ^ho are classified as pe?- diem substitutes 'f^ey 
serve in vacar^cies ranging from a single day to roonths , somex lines eve*-^ 
a full term They are not included in the UfT bargainln'^, unit, but under 
state la-^. ^cr each served, they must be paid one-two hundredths of 

the annual salary of 5 teacher vlth comparable years of experience, up 
to and including the S'xxh step Tney . too, may quail Py for any of the 
f 1 ve salar-v schedul es They are not cent rally ass igned nor is there 
anr^here a -aster list of such teachers A principal -ho needs Che 
services of such a teacher imist ffrrti one out for hi/saelf Hose schools 
maintain *heir o^n iiats of per di*m substitutes 

Stibs 11 lutes are regard ^6 by the Union a*n exploiied group »^hose 
exjstence threatens the status and compensation of teachers The public 
sees Ihefs as a substandard f^roup unabJe to meet tht requirements set by 

comiaxmiLV Tor iw5 leacners Supervisors have on occasions admitted 
to usm?, difftrcnt criteria Tor nstine, the -orh of rec^,-\ilir trachers and 
Substitutes Ma-n V c as e s have been b rou c?, h to the attention of the Union 
bv teacher? ^ho received sacisfactnr-v rstmgs ^hile serving as substi- 
tutes but ^erc later r^^ed uns s t i s fac ^ory ^y the same Supervisors for tbe 
periou ^hen the latter -^ere approached by th? 5oaro of Exa^nmers 
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decenBine vhcihcr t^c icachefs should be ^^r anted prub^cionary licenses 
Aiihough aianv inosc serving in regiUar posjtions rcrccni college 

graduates vho vajic co earn vnile completing uhei grao'jace or e per a u on 
for Leschmg tnere is ar» appreciable rnmoc' eJ\iO(^g cnem wno have func- 
tioned as subsLicuLes Inasmuch %s ihty aj e not permanent members of e 
school sia rr, they have been Tree to move about tupong schools aj^d have 
added an element o*" inscabiiity to school faculties 

In Oecroic per Qiero substitutes aj e called emcrg*^ncy subscitutes, 
and regular substitutes are called L^ergenc/ Substii^utes ^n Re.s?\3lar 
Posixions { rSHP s ) A separate three- Step salary schedule is set up iOr 
substitute teachers, in alcsosL e*/ery case belo^ the ie^el oi contract 
teachers vi lo comparable years of experience Subsciiute L'"achers are 
not ell 1:^1 ble for credit •'^or oucside eachin^ experience or for differ- 
'^ntials for advanced Dreparatlon 

The curre^L contract introduces fu/^wher divisions in chc ranks of 
each of Che abo^e categories oT substitutes vich ne'-* salar'v d 1 s 4. 1 nc i i ons 
Ebiergency substitutes are divided inxo t«-'0 categories (l) unlimited sub- 
stitutes chose '^ho sre fu-lly qualified are available three or more day> 
per ^esK and 5re -^tjli^c? uO accept aji appropriate assi£?nment in any 
school &j^d (2) ail others These Others' are teachers '-'ho may be in- 
teres».ed in earning a little extra mO n e y if conditions are no ». too oner- 
ous or ^ho have betn unable or Uji^iliin^ tO complete all the required 
courses Unlimited Syb'ti».ute5 are paid at a h}^,her ra^e than 'others 
Another ne** category introduced the urion in the current contract is 
l-he emere^ency subsiitule in a rec;ujar position wj th a limited 
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c € '-"X I r ic ac c Tne night si suoscitute rates are pmd to emergency suost»- 
lutes in reg\il8r posit. vho are fully or almost fully qualified These 
rsies m*ccn the first three years the basic scale for teachers (See 
Table 5 ) 
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TABLE 5 

SALARY SCHEDULES FOH KHTMCEHCY bUBSTinfTCr^ DETROIT 



Cat egor its 



Sarn I HR^ Per Dsy 
{ Annuel Equivalent 



m Regular Posiiions 
( Annual Equi valeni ) 



1965=66' 

Ho experience" 
Due ytar 
Tvc vesxs 



1966-67 

Ho ex"perjence 
One yesi' 
T^o years 



$26 00 U^.50O} 
21 50 { 5,5001 
?9 00 5,300) 



j 127 5 00 (^5.500) 
j 305 00 C SaOOi 



t21 50 ($5,5001 

29 00 C S 900 5 

30 50 ( 6, 100 1 



1290 00 !$5.3oO; 
30!^ 00 : 6.100 1 

320 00 { 6>ooi 



Li cec 



Onl imi ^€0 



3! 



category i 1 




Teachers 
with i 



cert 1 C6tg§ 
categoric ) 



1967=6fi 

Ho experience 
One yea'' 

Tvo 7 tars 



121 50 
.362 50/ 

29 00 
.655 001 

30 50 
.9^7 50' 



; 0 



i 1 



132 56 

,3^*9 20) 

3^^ 50 

T27 50'^ 

36 00 

,020 00} 



$290 00 

(> 655 001 

305 00 

^^5.9^7 ^J) 

320 00 

{6.2^0 00; 



$3^i 03 
(6.650 09 i 

356 
16.050 SO) 

3T1 79 
il .2^9 91 1 



1966- 
Ho 
One 



69 ; 

SJsperlence I 



Hotes 



2 
1 



(6. 



■;6 



3J 
.9fl$ 

J J 

3^^ 

?27 



50 

50; 

00 

00; 

50 

501 



(7 



36 92 

.199 ^0^ 
3a 

I4 90 7 f) ! 

^0 00 

.800 00] 



330 00 

(6.i^35 00; 

3^*5 00 
; 6.727 50 J 

360 00 
(T .020 00} 



3t^8 62 

. 7 . 500 00 
^^00 00 

il ,800 00) 
^5 38 



In 1965-66 and 1966-67 the school yea 
long In i96"-69 and 1968-69 me tch 
w*eHs This zn^n^^ is rtfiected in c 
daily Of bi-'^eeHly seiary 
This mean^ e^-ritnce *n Detroit puDi 
Dtfint^ as a s^bstiluie teacher *^ho ; 
at least three dm/s « ^een , and -ilU 
any school 



r va5 200 da^ s or ^^0 -c^Hs 
ooi yea r 'fts reduc ^'l lo 39 
he arM-iuaa equivalents of the 

,c schools 

5 fully ctrtified. available 
fit. to accept ass 1 ^i%m^f\K i 
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vuie leachers ihey stusi be billing lo teach m -Hat mre coawnly ftccepted 

acre dirftcuit sc^^ool^ and itiai they auft attsi^- f ui 1 c er 1 1 ficat ion 
In com rail the to?'H IdcsI nsi von a clause penal 1 1 ing the Beard if 

ihe subsiiiute caiegary li not abclisned, by eliminating most of Vn^ 
V5.£e disimct ions bei^-^een fybfiiiute teachers ^nd regiilar teacher^ It 
snouid be rem^mb'^red that at the State r^ucsiion Isy nov stands m N«v 
York, the Board cannot simply place all qualified teachers vilimg to 
accepi fulj tisc positions on probationary siaiua. but mu^t av^it sar*c- 
tton by the Board of EjiMiners, ^^lereas there is natHlng m michigan 
lav lo prevent this ^ 



"Si.-^Cf^ the 9bcve -^aa w-t liter, 'myor l\nS3&y na» oeen empowered bv 

Soai d -^lin l^t rrS)s,n«tior of s^v*rsi membtrs of the Old Bni^rd t.h* 
b**i8nc^ of po*-r s^^n^ t.ht: ne»ccmcri and Ihe Scard no^ f-^l^ it 

car- ss^iinfy stmt in* r*^,;. , remcTi^ b*- *ioid ^n« rf^n-cofsp't ; 1 1 v - nt^j^lify inc 

a-sf, «tarce of the ^'^rd of Exainl-^trs 
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SUMMARY or COKTRACTUAL ITEMS AFFlLCTiNC SUBSTITLTTE 5ALARIF:S 



New York Detroic 



i Humbtf of categories 
of substitutes 

j 


Tvo Per dieffi 
and reg:ular 


Pour Limited Emergency 
Substitutes, Unlisiited F^- 
c r ^enc y Subs 1 1 tut es i n 
Rc£?vlar Posi t ions vi ch 60 
or 90 day permits Eiuer- 
gency Substitutes in Regu- 
lar Poi»itions vith one year 
certificates or better 


2 Basis distinct ions 
aaon^^ caicgones 


Lengxh of the 
assi gruBen t . 
full teno or 
shorx e r 


Length of the assigninent , 
teacher *s qualifications 
and viLlingness to accept 
as s 1 ^njne n t 


3 ffiisber of s in 
salary scal^* 




Three 


b Hinimum salary 

a Per d i em ^ emi r - 

gency Substiijte' 
b Regi^lar Subsi lute 
{ Emergency Sv'i sii = 
lute 1 n Regviar 


S3 3 7 5 P^r da^^ 

$6t50 do ^er 
annum 

{ 


S31 50 Per Day 

$330 00 bi -veekly 
(16^35 00 per annum; 


5 Hsjiifflufl; salary 

a Per d lem ( E^er - 

ge-'cy Substitute; 
b RegtJlar Substitute 
(Himcrgency Substi- 
tute in Reg%iiar 
Po5 1 1 1 on ) 


! $55 50 per dav" 

j 

1 

$1 i J 00 per annuifi' 


%hO OC per day 

%hi^ 38 bi-weeKly 
{ $8C99 91 per annum) 


6 HaJ5iistLffl entry salary 


Step ^ 


Step I 



1 All figures are given as of June 30. 19^*9. date of termination of 
tnese agreements 

2 If the Board's pledge to abolish substitute exajna na 1 1 ons and = 
sue no nev substitute licenses sfter June 30. 19*^9 is not kept, 
substitute teachers be eligible for ed^ancement to Step 

3 The Board will fil^a be boujid . in that case, to increase thf sal- 
aries of substitutes b> an amount touivalent to that *^hich it is 
eith-r paying, into tne oension system or dir-ctly to the teschers 
as a Reserve'for Increased TaXe Home Pay 
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^ " _ and_J»^el faxe Bent fits 

Hew York Clly le&chcrs are provided vich basic medical coverage for 

theruseives and their fa/Dilies fxiJ ly paid by the Board of Rducation 
They nave the choice of three systems of coverapje, The Health Insurajice 
Plaj^ , Croup Health Insurance, and Blue Shield-Hajor Hedical Insu-rance 
While the asedical beiefiis of these plajns differ substantially, all are 
5-ccosipan i ed by hospital insurance providing full payiSient for seau- 
prlvate care for tn^ee ^eeHs plus an additional i80 days at a discount 
Ir 1963 the UFT succeeded m having a Welfare Pund established 10 
vhich the Board contributed $1^0 80 per annua per teacher \n the beLrgain- 
ing ujoli This fund provides supplemental benefits tailored to fit in 
with the fficdical plans from -^tiich teachers are free to choose For en- 
&sple , for teachers vho have chosen HIP, the Welfare Fund pays that 
part of the cost for prescribed dxu^s ^hich exceeds seventv=five cents 
per prescription For Blue Shi eld -Ma J or Medical subscribers il pavs 
in f\'J-l for the services of visiting nurses arid an additional maternity 
ai lovsnc * 

Fur all measbers of tne bargaining unit, the fund provides increased 
hospitaJ insurance so that between the basic medical plan and the Fund 
the teacher covered Tor 120 f til 1 days in me hospital and 18O discouxit 
days In addition, dental care and the cost of eye glasses is also paid 
for by the w*]_fare Fuiid 

The 1967 agreement raises the Board's contribution to il65 per 
seisber per annum effec tiv- September i, 196?. and to 1x90 per m*mbtr per 
annum erfectlve September i, 196^ The use of the additional monies 
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vlll be determined by the Pund ' 5 trustees Part of it will be used to 
pr^vi<^i» college sc>^olarsH ips for tne cHlldren of members of the Fund 

In Detroit the Board fully subsidized hospital - medical - surgical 
lnsuraj>ce for employees prior to the first agreement and partially sub- 
sidiied such msura/ice for dependents T^ie current agreement raises the 
asount of such insurance from $25 00 and %2Q 00 per day on hosoltal 
charges for waxd arta semi -private accommodations respectively to $30 00 
a/5d S33 00 respectively in addition provision is made for full payment 
of the cost of confinement in art Intensive care uo i ^ Hospi tal -Major 
Medical insura/icc is available to the insured employee, but it is not 
subsidised a teacher imy elect to apply the hospital - medical - 

surgical subsidv to coverage under the Community Healt)- Plars but most 

h 

bear ajiy additional costs this aiay entail himself 

In addition, the cor rent agreement binds the Board to und^r^ilt a 
basic group li^e msurc^ice policy for ail appointed personnel and those 
EIroergency Substitutes in Regular Positions ^ho have held such positions 
for tvo years imediately preceding death or retirement The poiicy pays 
$1000 upon tne aeath of an employee in active service or S350 for a re- 
tiree The contract further provides that the Detroit public schools 
will continue to pay ten percent of the cost of supplementary group life 
msura^nce and somewhat liberalizes the option for sec ur Ing d 1 sabi 1 1 ty 
insurance for older teachers 

There is no provision for an independent Welfare Fujid 

^'Established hv U A w and oth^r Detroit unions 
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sumiJ(i or coitract provisious ooyjMinc hu^lth /mo vtlfxpe 





iev York 


Detroit 


1 . 




Teacher b.a« choic e 
of three aedi cal 
and hospital plajii 
cohering himself 
Bjyd his TmMl ly , 
paid for by the 
Board . 


Subsidized hospital » wdlcal 
aod surgical iasorance for 
the teacher, up to $33 
day for seai-pri^ate accoa- 
aodatioQs Part iai subsld;y 
for dependents full pig^- 
••nt for cost of coafloa&ant 
in intensive cart onlt. 


2 


Welfare Fund 


lo 1967 the Board 
cootributed 1165 
per barfalniag-aDlt 
«ab€r, l.e . regu- 
lar teachers oo ac- 
tlv^e service , sab- 
batical lea^e , paid 
sick les^e, or tera- 
loal Icare acd regu- 
lar substitirtti and 
$190 in 1968. 


Ro welfare rurtd Board to 
undervTite a basic group life 
insurance policy for contract 
teachers aiid E S R P *8 vho 
have served as such for 2 
years iasediately prior to 
death or retireme^nt This 
pays SlOOO for teacher In 
active service, or $350 for 
retiree Board pays 10 
percent of supple»eotary 
group life insurance Dis- 
ability optioo of this pol- 
icy to be STSllable to s^e 
70 or age of maxidatory re- 
tlre«nt, if ertended fur- 
ther In case of an injury 
compensable und«*r workman 's 
coepenaation leave ^ the 
teacher receives free wdlc- 
ai , surgical, aod/or hos- 
pital care at a list of des- 
ignated hospitals 
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D Teachers Programs 

Ciituses governiag ceacners' progxeuas and duties a^-e foimd m ivo dis- 
crete sections of the Nev York contract Some are found in Axticle IV, 
W orklgg Condi tiOQS These are state-^ onequi vocal t enrf lH a in nimuiB 
of escape clauses Others are found in Axxicie Statecsent of PolicY 
Re lat 1 ng t o Da^ 5c boo 1 Teachers These aliov mucn more rocui for admin- 
istrative discretion Host of these clauses are njodified by n^e vords . 

where advisaoie and possible " The teacher who complains of viola- 
tion of such clauses has the burden of proving chat the action cofsplamed 
of is "axbitraj-y and capricious, d i sc ri si nar ory , or outside the rajige of 
activities consistent with professional obligations 

The greatest innovations in programing arising froa collective 
bargaining are to be found in the elementary schools With minor exrep- 
tiOQS, the elementary school teacher, pr^or to collective bargaining, 
spent all his tlase while In school m his own self-contained classroom 
teaching his cla^a ^.t -n^ l nis class at about 8 ^'0 A M and taught until 
noon, then led the class to the street floor and the exit, had lurch, and 
i--t the children again at al^ut 12 ^3 F H for a session ^rhich ended only 
vhen they were a^ain led downstairs at 3 P H The teacher's lunch period 
freqs^^iotlv rtd^ctd to less than half aii hour by an assignment to caf- 
eteria and patrol duties Several tim^s a te*-m each teacher took a turn 
at pre-school and after-school yard and bus patrol duties This scY\t6^i* 
not only left hiTi no time for preparation of lessons and materials, but 
also disregarded for the most part the teacher s need for time to attend 
to personal pnvsical needs 
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The Hew York I967-69 contract contains provision in Article IV 
{Working Cdditions) for a fXill 50-cninute ouiy-free unch period and for 
two preparation periods oe r week to be given each teacher In speciaj. 
service (ghetto) schools, each .eacher 13 to have four preparation peri- 
ods per week in the first year of the contract, and five per week in the 
second year This has been made possible by the crea:.:on of positions 
for "cluster" teachers \n che elementary school, teachers without home- 
Toom classes vno relieve hOiaeroom teachers for the necessary time One 
such teacher is assigned to groups of teachers called a "cluster ' ne ^crks 
closely with the teachers in bis cluster He teaches either special sub- 
jects such as music, art. science --f -ttrslth education, or the fujidasen- 
tal sHliis The principal is or6ert6 to assifi,n other "professional" ac - 
tivitifs to these teachers in time not needed for such relief teaching, 
and to assign them the sa/ue nuinber of preparation perioas and non- 
teaching duties as ^.\"tr teachers in the school 

Preparation periods say not be taken a-^aj except in ajn emergence 
The ueacner must be lob* ensated for any prtoaration periods lost m t%- 
cess of two \ 1 anv terin 

In ^^-'Ljcie ^ ^ F.ducal 1 onai Policy' provision is made for the princi- 
pal 10 ho Id f acul tj' mee 1 1 ngs in the spring to discuss the proc,rBJB for the 
followinc. y-ar must aliOw teachers to fill out prefer^nct sheets 

with res pec t tc the ^rade le ^ei and t vpe of c lass the teacher would iik e 
for the To i. I owi s r hool > ear and mak e provi s i on to discuss t h*$ e i e - 
quests ^ilh me teachers ,^,a 1 n ^here advisable snd possabj*, the 
princlpa] inusl honor these renuests ^er* conflicts m requests aj':st. 
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se<^iorlty m^st cecennine c'^e principal's cHoice, proviQ^^d the quail fica- 
lions of ihe applicenis >ire equal Special cla*?st^<; for gifted children 
must be rotated eve 7-7 three years, "more difficult" and "less difriculi" 
classes on each ^rade level, ar nssi^rmeni to p^'table classrooms ausi 
be rotated annually 

Provisions governing the prograiraiiog of teachers in Detroit are 
fe^er and simpler than thDse found the cor resfK^nd ] sections of the 
Nev York agxeemer, Moreover they are stated 'n terms vhich clearly 
allov the school elmi ni s t ration far more latitude than \s envisaged by 
Che UFT in H^-j fork City 

The contract en time rates tne pux poses for vhich teache'S shall use 
the School day "Hie list includes piajining ^no nreparation evaluation 
of pupil progress and discussjon witn collea^ies of effectiveness of 

the plans and tneir implemeniaiioo. reporting on pupil progress to the 
school adini n i s V ' a t I on and to parents assuiuing respons ai 1 1 1 1 e^i for the 
edtication. healtn ssf^w^ cynd welfare of their pupils proyi6inp^ pro- 
fessional service in the development and ^ f*^pl erne neat ion of quality edu- 
c a £ ion 

Provision 1% made for the expressior. "3/ the tescher of prf^fercnces 
of grade levei. St.otecl. departmrnt assignrsent, extra-curricular assign- 
ment, and Hcnooi conur.iLtee ass i i^.iisen t r*o i-acher mav be required to 
teach cuiside his a-es of cert j f i c ^ *- ^n To be considered for the foi- 
io-'ln^ s^me^ter the teachers requests m^st be filed bv October IHb 
March i^th and the_' remain or fiie for one school year There is nc 
obl I §a I : on on tne pr i nc 1 pal to sol } c 1 t tne^e requests Cons 1 d- r a t ion is 
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lo be j/iven Lo requesLS on ih^ bftsis or Seniority t^no compeiency o' 
indi^'iGuaJ in the Jadgine n t of ine P"^ i n_c^D6J^ 1^ ScmoriLy lb ciea, or I - 
only or requcsL snail ruJe Requests for suc'n a s s i ^n.mt: n i s vhich are not 
acted upon must reflled eac'n September to reroa\n active 

A teacher vho riles a request to be rel ^ e vecl or a sectior^ withm a 
gi ade level, a ^oom , or an ert ra-cur ricular activity mxisi be relieved of 
the activity ,o later ^an one -/ear afLe^ filiop the request Light 
aiTd 'heav^ ' dutie*? must be rotated except that teachers :j^ay exchange or 
continue duties, if there \s mutuaJ consent and the approval of the ad- 
ffilnistrator A tentative schooJ Drog^reul^ and as s l^a/T^en t s must be posted 
at ieast ten school days prior tc the e,id of the semester a^d a final 
prograiD when it is established 

kjiy loss of preparation periods necessitated by the needs of the 
school must be equitably rotated The teacher who loses a preparation 
period isust subsequently be granted equal time at a mutually convenient 
time Substitute se i c e is to be provided for teachers who lake their 
Classes on trips, if a substitute 5S available snd the school caiinot 
otherwise provide th's class covera?,e This is not ^nltn6t6 cO require 
the loss of preparation periods or ortcli^dit voluntary ^xcha ge oT sgch 
r \ od s 

^or the eiementarv schooi teachers th^re is pro^i sion for three 
preparation periods per w^eK upon the hiring of additional staff to im- 
niement this or upon the eQu1^abie r ed 1 s 1 1 i bu 1 1 on of staff The Boa. d 
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f^&s made a public coennjltaent to hire ad^l 1 1 i ona.1 ie&che»*s ^ Segi'^nif^g 
vitH tne s^xTh veeX of the tersu & Joint comtnlttse of th<^ Lh^ion e^nc the 
AdjBl 1 9 1 r & t lOf^ viil revlev tne scheduJes of elementary schools not mcel- 
^•■^g this comBltaent and continue t'> lot review of those schools not pro- 
viding fous and five such periods, for the purpose of i mpi emen t 1 ng addi- 
tional, preparation periods 

Each elcflsentary school ceac'^fr? to have a forty-five minute duty- 

free lunch period The admi n i s t r . 1 1 i on is constrained to tai^ff positive 
action to provide speciaJ educafori teachers with a duty-free lu^nch oeri 
od In any school vhere it ha^ billed to accofflplish this, the admin- 
isiraiion must state the reasoiiS -.n writing at the request of tne Unio^^ 



For r 1 rteen years Detroit has had resource ceachers assigned '.o 
a school building to provide substitute service w"hen not £np,aged in 
that ser-^^ic», the resource tea^chers provided relief ^preparation) ptTiOd 
for all teachers on % reguiar schedui; 
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SUMMER V 0 5^ CONTRACTUAL ITThS A/)^F:CTIK-. TRACHEHS PROCaAJ'iS 



Nev York 



De I ro 1 c 



a naieajenl of 
pre f e r ences 


Principal musi ask for 
these eaxly in the 
spring 


H\i5 1 be made k oovp to 
principal by Oct 15 
or Mar io Teacher * s 
r es pons i bi 1 1 1 y 


b as s 1 gnmcn t 


Muse De received by 
June 15 


Tentative prograiD 
must be made Krjovr' at 
least 10 dayb before 
end o f semes t c r 


2 Items open lo 
choi ce 


Quall^ic&iions of the 
leactier Seniority xn 
the school 


Seniority a/id cocjpe- 
tence, in Judgrsent of 
Che princlpa-I Prior- 
ity of request 


^ Rotation 


Classes of Inteiieclu- 
aily Gifted, everv 3 

years, "more difficult' 
arid 'less difficult 
classes . annually 


"Light" and "heav-y" 
duties Teacher ^ho 
requests relief from 
a section, room Or 
extra-carricular ac- 
tivity fsus t be r e- 
lieved within a yea.r 
of request 


: Prepaxalion periods 
a N ujD b c r 


1 Tvo per week , except in 
j special service schools 
j which have ^ per week 

n 1967-63 ar.d 5 P^r 

week in l9o6-69 


At least three per 
week, dependent on 
hiring n)ore teachers 



b Los s 



On ly In enie rgency Any 
i ii excess of tvo oer 



. erm arusi be compensated AJ. i nrust be cotspen 



Such losses must bt 
rotated 



1 

1 by equal t 1 m* 

1 ". .. .. _ ._ 


s a t ed 

L , 


6 Lunch period 


; 50 iTiinutes, duly free 


^4 5 ia:i nutes duty 






f"ee except m emer- 




i 


gencies 
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^ belief r^ ' 0_m Hon- 'i'ztC'r^ ) rsn^ C-'^Q^CS 

In the elroieni&ry scnoois or We'-' Yor?< City {txccrpi ior leecners as- 
signed Lo supcr-zise school aiaes). leac'-^ers are relieved of sll pacrol 
dunes (yard bus, lunchroom, hall ajid staircese), o' hll -^ork o'^ a 
school -*^ide bas^s relaL^^d lo i''^^ nandl^'^g o^ books, supplies. eKC , 
and axe not responsibie for i^^ col^eccion of mo^ey Tor inilk or scnool- 
baj^king They axe also relieved of scorlnp city -^id;: s».anda^d3ied 
achievement tests and of preparing absentee po^c cards and truant si^ps 
Such bus patrol duties as m\jst be assigned before or after school vi]l, 
in non- special service schools, be */en to teachers '^ithouw homeroonj 
classes ^ho ^ill receive c ompensa tory time ai the bccc^nnin/7 or eno of 
the day 

Provision for relief of teachers . rr^T non - ^ eac h i chores m 
Detroit eiemeriLary schools is far less Getailed than in the ."^e^ York 
sj^reemeni T>>cre no listing of non-teaching chores from which teach 
ers ^ili be relieved There is merely a statement, that a^des should be 
provided and that posiLi'/e action be taken bv rSe adjTii n i s t ra 1 1 on to 
elimmac-' th* nt^d for te^'.chers to perforin such dut:-is Tn^ action in- 
cludes the acli/e seeking out and utilizing cf statt and f^dtr^l funds 
oy the adjninist ration Such non-t-achin^ dutie-i as must still he p-^r^ 
formed by teachers are to be eouilaoly assipjied to the staff 

Special provision i? niade consul 1 1 j n ^. the administration calling 
upon the ponce department ^o perrorwi police duties in and ^.round schools 
and disapproving, the a?isi^ment of teachers to police off-cnmpus areas 
except at fef,uJariy schtduled off-camons events 
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^ gTQJ Tj J^QQ^ "or L^ave 
1 Sick Le a V e 

The gencraj. rule governing sick pa.y for educational personnel in New 
York Cilj is a/i ajlovatrice of cen da.ys per year of absence for illness 
vich tull pa^ This is cuisulative lo a totai of 200 days for a ptnnAn = 
ent teacher, and 120 dajs for a substllute Wnen thai limit Is reached 
:he teacher is credited with ten da^s at tne beginning of iht next school 
year. If he is a regular teacher, or five da^s each seoiester if he is a 
substitute, against which aay absence occurring during that school year 
is cbaj-ged before dipping into the reserve Any unused days among the 
tec days allowed are forfeited at the end of the school year 

A newly appointed teacher is credited issiediateiy with twenty day* 
reserve, but receives no additional sicH leave untii third year A 

regular teacner vtto has exiiausted his sick leave reserve may borrow" up 
to twenty days There is provision for retention of unused reserves by 
substitutes who accept reguiax appolntsents and by regtiiar teachers who 
resigrj or retire and continue to ^ork as substitttte teachers 

tinder the 1967-1969 agreeaeni , regular t-eachers who are absent no 
more than t-n days during the school >ear need no longer produce a 
'si.^ed statement by a physician attesting to the Illness The sa/se pro- 
vision appiies to substitute teacntrs absent no mere than five school 
days in s S'rise'iter This clause eliminates a requirement teachers found 
irHsomc ^nd hum:: 1 1 a 1 1 ,ig 

Under the re^jations of the Board of Education teachers who suffer 
accidents in the line of Ouly axe pa i d t h e i r f «^J_ i salaries w ^ t h ou t 
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deduciiOf^ Troff iHei*- camuislivc absence ^eser^cs T^e f^ev a^/r dement ap- 
plies I he saine p^^tncipie to i^rte -^til Hjio^n chiidrc^^ s disenscs, .nuisps , 
faeasles , a^nd cnicken-pox 

De t ro j I nad i naugiir a i ed a sic)' ieevt* oolicy prior lo coilcci:jve tiar 
gainanc? c<^ par able to the Nev YorV C;cy syaiem 

A first year probationary teacher SLaried -?lt*^ a reserve Of lert 
days Thereafxer he r€Ct:}>'?d fifteen day^ per year Unused days -^ert 
accuintilftied ..p to limi-, of 200 days A conif^act leacHer ^ho had ex- 
hausted his reserve mt^hi horror up lo ten days -= f i days for a first 
year prooat i onary leac he r - ^ r,^- vcuid oe deduc i i'c at L'*^e beg: i ni? of 
the next school /ear ^ teacher ^nc lerminsted his emp] oyTneri prior to 
that dace ^as ex pec led lo repay rue aionecary vsi-je of ir>e borrowed sick 
days rie had used Ur^IiHe Ht^ tork , Detroit required a physician's slate 
men I only after ine eleventh consecv. t.ve day of absence for per^orfsl 
i 1 i n e s s 

^iile tie days r>-r /ear :s more ^,enerous Chan ^e*^ fork s aljc^^ 
ance of ten days per year, He^ TorX reimburses, without cnsr^e agaimi 
ni3 ''eserve . ir^e teacner vhn absent for three days becai^se of a death 
in the imifiedlale fmanii:. or tor one day to attend the fiineraJ of so«e 
other rei alive Absence due to q^axantine refuJ^atlon. to a mandated 
CQuri appeararic*. to a transportation Tai lure or Dreakdo-^ . \% ai$o re- 
imbi^rsed witno^i reference to tne cumulative 5icV. leave r-ser^e On ih* 
other haj5d . Detroit ai^ovs a i*&crt^r to char see M.sm^t nls cusiulati^e 
r e s e r *?e an absence lo ft 1 1 e *-.d a *»'edd ' n § t t n e l m/s* d vale f ajTii I ^ ? o a r = 
ran^e for the ^^eddin^, or in connection vltn the employee's o-^ci ^eddirfg. 



Ic; car? for ft mefflDe^ of I'^t^ immedieip fa/Rii) u^ii i i other ar^angemc/iis 
car uc aade . fo- "equ.red ''eligiOuS ODScrvftf-ce, ane Tor other personaJ 
buSinrss vr, jc" must De per^nr-uj^d virnin t.ne school 6m.y f^e^ fork leacners 
sbsefit for s isji lar reasons may bt excused . but cncui pay 

As d result of me ini^^d raur^d of bergain^ng Detroit Has added the 
following :>rov:5ions to the sick iesve piap Teac'ier aosenct resulting 
^roc « scnoo; -relsted assduit snssll not dc rhwrged againsi the cumula- 
live reserve, »i thoo^n me teacher is to receive ruii reffmr.er* i ion 
Likewise absence of five days or less resuJlir^g from tn^ajncrsted child- 
hood diseases shaii ^,ox De deducted from the reserve in the latter 
ca#e . ir^e S t etement of a i^cens^d physiciar is required as proof 

For ieav? in esse of a denth ir :he f&JBJl^, the contraci ertends the 
defintt^or dt ' I mediate fami iy to include a mcther or f at her - i n = Lav 
*iso the per!od si. loved emplovee for attendance at his vedding 
IS eneided froei n *^e cslendsx days to ^on^ing days -^^thir a period 

of seven calendar days 

Schoo; -co.inec ted -ir)^ries rcsuit:nf, froffi acclflenis rather thari as- 
saults are eompecsabie tenser >^or\m^n % Compcnsai t o-^r 
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SUMMARY or SICK Lhj^VL' PHO^MSIONS 



Dei^oi I 



Wegular teacher 10 days 
per year, cu/nujaiive lo 
200 days Hegxiiar svb- 
si I lute , 5 c5Ays per 
term, cuisujatl^e lo 120 



Provision for 
'borrovmg" days 



Types cf iilness f^oi 
cHaxged againsc com- 
y_l a 1 1 ^ e reserve 



h Doc lor * s 

c e r 1 1 r 1 c a 1 1 o n 



5 Other absences 
which aiay be 
charged to ruisvi- 
iB^l^t rtserve 



Beff'uia/ teacnei 
borrow 20 day? 



may 



Accidents in the line 
of duly . mumps , 
mees les . ch i c*-< er pox 



absence in ^*scess Of 
10 days itiin a 
school yeaj- 



None 



Pi^si year probation- 
er, 10 days Subse- 
Quently IS days per 
year , citfcuial i ve to 
200 days «^o provi - 
sion for non-contract 
teacher 



Contract teacher ma.y 
borrow 10 days 



Contract teacher may 
borrow iO d&y s 



After U th ronsecu - 
tive day of absence, 
and in speciaJ case 
of children's dis- 
ease 



Wedding in th'* imme- 
diate iSunily 
Teacher's o^ wedd- 
ing. 5 working, davs 
within a 7 day peri- 
od 

Death m family. 
Ca-re for a member of 
the f ajni iy 

ReJigious observance 
Personal business 
which mv4St bt p^r- 
formtd during school 
aa.v 
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Teac'^ers who are eligible for recireroef^i a^^d -''^^o have uf^used ciudu- 
iative absence ^eser'ves are, prior to r^ciremenc, eligible ^or a leave 
knowT> as a ter-siinai or reCireaient leave Tnis is a leave at fuii pay 
for one-haJr the number of days in the absence f^eserve, m no case may 
ii run longer than a single semester, usually bec^een 90 and 95 days 

Beginning viih September 1, 196? the privilege of receiving pay- 
aient for half the ds^s in the cumulative reserve is extended to teachers 
who resign or to the estates of those ^ho die m service before a- 
chieving eligibility for retirement This is limited, however, only to 
reserves acCLttnui ated after September 1, 1967 

The Knowledge that unused sick days ^iH not be lost to the teacher 
in case he leaves the system vi 1 1 , it is thought, act as a deterrent to 
the abuse of the sick leave privileges 

Upon retirement ari easployee m Detroit may receive payment for one- 
half his urtused sicX days up to majciraum alio^a-nce of 30 days No changes 
dealing with this regulation appear in the contract 



SLh'^xAHl or TEHMlNAt LEAVE PROVISIONS 









New York 


Det roi t 


1 


Hov accumtiiated 




Unus ed s 1 cK 1 eav e i 

i 


Unused 51CK leave 


2 


Length 


Half the number of j 
days in the reserve, | 

but in no case more ; 
than 1 sensester 1 


Hair the unused sick 
leave , to a majcim\uii 
of JO days 


1 


£1 1 gi bi 1 1 ty 




Eilgibilitv for re- | 
t i rement for re- } 
ser-ves accamilated i 
after 9-1-67 . res^lg- j 
nation or death in j 


Eligibility for re- 
t i r ement 



«ervi ce 



^6 

3 Other Leaves 

A teacher in the Ne^ Yof^k City school tern ma/ take a six nsOnth 
sabb«tic&.l leave for restoration of health, for travel, or for studj , 
aJid in some cases for rest, after seven years of service on regular 
appoiDtment , or any multiple thereof Bef'^re Iv62. a teacher on sab- 
batical leave iost ! rote 60 to d5 percent of his pay for the six raonths 
of the leave every such leave includes a vacatio* month depending 
on the cost of substitutes to reolice the teachers cn leave From the 
remainder '-^a^ deducted a con t r i bu l : on to tne oension system Dase'l on 
the teacher's ful^ nonsal salary, ^ederal vi-^hholdjng lajt . and the cost 
of medical insurajice At that time the teaciers ^ere paying hmlf the 
._cst of enrollment in the Health I-surance Plari Since the pension cor- 
^ iributlon was often muc^' as 15 percent of the fuii salary, it might 
be more than 30 percent of the sabbaticaJ pa? The m:ny$cuLie taJie-hose 
pay resuii1"g made sabbaticals impract;ca_ for most teachers 

Under the current agreement the teacher is given 5^ \>€rQtni of his 
regXJiar salary for tne S' % months of the sa^baltcai leave The r-se in 
the tai^e-home pav :5. novever. greater thnn the s^^rfsce difference of 15 
percent It is augisented b> t^e Board s assuinption of responsibility 
for cont r 1 !?ut 1 ng 5 percent of the teacner s saiar> Ic the pension fur.d 
\n lifu of a similar contribi;lion by tne teacher This ri^es to " per- 
cent under the current contract The higher salary rate^ the UTT has 
negotiated -- a rise of from hO to ^"7 p^rc^nl aDOve 196? levels also 
r 1 i s - s t h*- -^ftDbn 1 1 c *5 J paj 

Th? contract rrovidet trat i^a^es t'n^t -.ay sre tc be r.rantttd to 
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teachers on regular appoi'^tment for purposes study related lo I'^^e 
teacher's license field, to meet eligibility requi remenis for another 
license, or tc enable the teacher to accept a teacning position abroad, 
provided it is a position sponsored or aoproved by the United States 
goverruBent Substitute teacners, not toeing permajient employees, may 
leave the system vhen they wish, for any purpose they vish, and for as 
long as they vish 

All these leaves are subject to the "urgent needs of the school to 
vnich the teacher is assi fcned " Sabbatical leaves ma/ be restricted to 
a sm^l percentage of the faculty m ^ny scnool 

Tnere is no provision m the contract for leave for personai busi- 
ness aJthoogh there is a p^rm:ss!ve ciaufe ;n the sv-iaws authorizing 
SMcH leave Tor periods of up to one month On sucn a leave tne teacher 
loses pay for each day of absence, but ;s paid for Saturdays ♦ Sundays, 
and .holidays 

Fourteen leaves cf absence without pay during any school year are 
avaiiabie for unior orficers or employees Teachers such leave re- 
ceive credit toward in*; r annual salary intremenls on the appropriate 
sa^grv scneduie. and iowsrd retirement The&e employees must make reg\i- 
isr so^tnlj ccntributloni lo the Petiremenl Systein, aased on tneir earfi = 
able salaries for tne period of une lea^e 

The ^t^ TorK Cit* school syst??m grants irav^i for maternity and 
care of mild ran^in^ from tnree to r'we years A lescner may shorten 
in\% leave, if sn* wi&nes The contract prov;d*n that pro rata credit 
toward a ^Siary increment mt#gl be sivrn tne te^cner tc *^ho3i s-jcn 



i 
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le^ve was granted during ihe school year It also r.rovidts I'nai leacH- 
ers may per^'orm per diem subsiitute ser-vice during sue" a leave without 
being required to resign iheir regui&r iice:ises and appointments This 
provides the scnooi th a pool of qualified substitutes and enables 
tne Leacners on leave to Keep in touch vi the schools and to refresh 
the! r skills 

Detroit teachers may appiy for a year's saobatltal leave at half 
pay for study or for some other actwity c^esigried ic effect professional 
improverBent A U -tons :de red p. an nrust oe presented m advance, and 
both an inter iffi repor-^ mi Midyear ar.d a firal repcri on the first day of 
month fcl^ovmg the teachers* retur- to service are n^mand^^^ 
Tne teacher must s ^ Rr ^ agreement ic return lo Detroit fc-ool 
service for st least one y^ar after hiS r-turn FaU^re to Keep this 
promise obligates the leacner to return ai. compensation received 
Failure to serve for at least three years after the returTi to service 
obligates mm tc maXe a partiai refund 

The tesc-^er receipts nis scheduled salary mi pus the salary of a 
fulUime s.Dslit.le. ^lesi mat would brum salary oelD- 50 percent 

He may receive otner compensation whil- or the leave but If thjs brtnss 
nis total compenssticn above percent, the Board wi.l reduce his sab= 
baticai pay a.-rcord i ngiy The saise Ged..cMonr* are made from the teach^ 

er s cnecH as in ,^ew tor*- 

The oniy chnn^- made m l-ese regwatio-s b> the contract was to 



~ 5 h ^ e a t e a c r * ho i ^ 



-wise e-i£:ble for a spsbhatical .eavc to 



directly from a professional leave to a saocsticai ^eave -itno 
r-*rsl returning, tc active service for three yearns 



^ professional leeve 15 a leave vithoui U"--j g^'^'^^leu 10 a ceacHer 
vho iS ei^cied appo-oied 10 a posit iQf^ ir governjntrrti service or 1 a 
recogriiied teacher organ' zai ion T'r»e contract exie^^ds experience credit 
both to teachers on professional leave and to teec^iers who serve in the 
Peace Corps This insures the same verxical advancement on the saiary 
schedule as service of the saice period in Detrosi public schools 
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Nev York 


De I r o 1 1 


f 

Sabbeticai j 
leaves 

8 Lengih | 


6 monihs 


] year 


b Purpose 


Siudy 
Travel 

Res tor at 1 on o r He a j. eh 
Res L 


^.t ,}<iv or nrofessional 
} mpr ovemen t 


c El 1 gi 31 li ty 


AfXer 10 years of 5f^vice. 7 
y ear s o . '^h i cH arc on regular 
appo.ntn^-nt Upon '"offlpieiing 
any multiple of 7 years on 
re^lar appointmenL 


Seven years of continuous 
or 10 years of non-continu= 
ous service . 3 of which 
must immediately precede 
Lne leavt 


d Compens^iion 

- J 


S ^ pe r c t n L of salary 


Scneouled salary minus the 
cost of a full time sub- 
stitute, majii mum deduction 
^o De :>0 percent of sched- 
uled salary, unless teacher 
coj'ns addiiionai money 
whi 1? on sabbatical 


2 Professional 
leave 

s Purpose 


Pui 1 Lime »molo>Tiieni b> Union 


Puli time emplo/Jsent by 
recof^nized teacher organi- 
2,aLion c«xec-i*>; 
point ive government office 


b Number 


Fou-T tec n 


Contract is silent 




Leeve wiihoi.t pay but teacher 
earns increiiienka on ujic upuiw 
oriaif salary schedule, and re- 
tirement credit Must contri- 
bute to Retirement system 


Gets experience credit 
Does not lose sabbatical 
r ight s 


3 Ma t e m i I y 
and /or ch i id 
care 


teavr without oav for period of 
3 to > ysers Teacher ^ets pro 
rata serv; c* and increment 
credit for paxt lai vear pre- 
c ed 1 ng leave 


Leave without pay for 
period of 2 years May be 
extended on request to 3 









ather !eav* 
without pay 



Studj in fi-id related to li- 
cense or to quail f/ for another 
license To accept teaching 
position aoroad m u S ^v^rr.- 
m€nt sponsored sc hoo 1 



Ccntract is si lent 



C Class Slit 

T^e New tO'"k Ciiy contract sets precise ce>Ii*'^gs on ciass-size in 
every division P^re-kindergerie'^ cla$.-es are lifDiied lo mce iha/^ 15 
pupils per teacher and kindergarxe^ classes to 25 pupa's per teacher 

elementary school subject class is to exceed 31' children in iybT-58 
or 32 children l968-o9 

Th ese Iimjts ew t qualified by provision ror exceptions based on 

(l) lack oT space, (?) a resujting increase in numbers Oi children on 
shorxticoe sessions, (3) the resuJting creation of naJf-classes or (^) 
the desirability of a larger class for purposes oT special lied or ex~ 
periiBental instruction An exajtiple of special! led instruction vould be 
a class for the i n t e I i ec t ual ly gifted Upon the request of the teacher 
affected th** principal Qust stipulate the ? eason , in writing, for ex- 
ceeding the class-site ^in-it 

The effect of such clauses c aii be seen from a comparison of class 
siv,e fig\]xe5 for the 1961-6? (oefore <;he contract) and 1966- 67 In 
1961-62 teacher alloumen^s schools w*re made the basis of an 
a^era-ge class size There a«LS no maxiniLLm class size established Al- 
though the meaji sue of all elementary "^^ool classes *-'as 30 b 32 oO of 
the 15 8?6 classes 20 h percent Itr^d re^.sters rar, gmp, from 35 to ^^9 
pupils ( S i x-l^ ' Kou rl h R n n u a 1 H e_ por t of t ne Su pe ri n t e nd e n t o f Schools 
of the Cit^y of Ne^ TorK . Statistical Section "school rear 196l-o2. Bureau 
of tducationai Research and Statistics Board of Education i^t^ Tork. 
1'^ r p 105 ^ In 196? Oi I i y 5 1* i 1 1 *me n t a ry s c h 00 1 classes out of 1 9 ■ i 1 8 
(2 3 . - ent ) had a register over 35 Tnerc w*re stiil u classes. 
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consisting of ^'0 lo chilci-ef^ ( 015 percem) 

The section devoted to class slie in the Detroit agreement staris 
•^llh a joint statemeOL acknowledging the desir&blllty of reducing class 
size in Detroit bchoois Pending sucn reduction, there is a provision 
forbidding ihe exceeding of median class siies of the 1966-67 scnool 
year or the 19qT-68 school year, whichever is smaller In March 196?, 
the median clsss sizes were 3i 30 in kindergarxen classes and 33 2^ i'^ 
elemeotar-y classes 

The upper limitation is protected by rhe provision for a Joint Class 
Size Review 3oa.rd to hear complaints by any teacher '^hose class exceeds 
39 m 1967-68 or 38 m 1968-69 This Board is empovered to investigate 
complaints uo select oar^^icular schools Oiid classes for review, to 
recommend tne method of use of specific state or fed^r^l funds in redu- 
cing class sue A.ny recommendation of this board which is not acted on 
wichAh 30 days by the school beard mjst be reCerrtd to a special meeting 
of the Joint conference conanittee of the Board and the Union Guidelines 
for the Review 5oard art included in the contract In October 1965. 
2.1^6 out of 5,620 classes i^^9 percent) were over 35 reRisler, 3 of 
them over ^ In October 1967. only 1 ^13 class-s out of J'3& ^^re 
above 33 m rea.3Ster (31 8 percent) and none of them -ere above 

T-wo special cases axe specifically pro^^-Ldtd for Available federal 
fxinds are tc be used to r^6oci: classes m the inner city schools to a 
majclfrr^ of 23 students per rtgXilar class 



^FifTures net yet published obtained "rom the Bureau of tducationaj 
Research and Statistics 
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Also, in 50 sc'^oois vhere tne fousih gradt rcad^'^g level is be ^ c-' 
t^e national nof-ra, prlMrY u_n i i ciassea (non-giaded primaries) are to be 
reduced to 30 pupils eac^ 

Aiihough no provision appears ^ n the contract. soecJai education 
classes are held to 13 pupils each A sixteenth pupil flja^ be admitted 
by transfer v i t h the consent of the teacher 
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SUHHABY or CU5S SIZ£ PROVISIONS 



ami Lai ions on 



2 Deceptions 



N e ^ York 



The folJo'^iog ce:!iings ha^'e 
been escabiished ^n 
prc-kinde^garien ?5 lo 
Kindergarten , 33 m i9o7-68 
in grades i through u, and 
32 in 1966-69 



De troi c 



Only half ihe classes 
may exceed ihe median 
31 d in k I nde rgarcen or 
33 2^ in other grades 

Federal funds '-'ill be 
used to reduce mner- 
C3 \.\ school classes co 
?5 P^^ class These 
correspond to Ne^ 
York's "special ser- 
vice" sc hool s 

Non-graded primaries 
will be reduced to 30 
pupi Is in as many of 50 
schools VI Lh Isth Rxade 
read:ng retardation as 
available funds will 
al low 

A eel ling of 39 
been established for 

1967-68 and 3S for 

19^3^69 



Ceilings mav be exceeded if 
(i) there Is no r c>otn avail- 
sDle for another c lass [2) 
another class would in- 
crease the mmber of chil- 
dren on short session (3) 
or would result in half 
classes or ( ^ , a larger 
cla^s IS desirable for 
spectaliicd or eroerimental 
1 ns t rue 1 1 on 



A Joint review board 
will investigate clas= 
5es which exceed these 
limits and rccomnjend 
(1) priorities for cor^ 
rection. (2) methods Oi 
correcting inequities, 
ano ( 3) methods of use 
of spec ific state a^nc 
^*t6tLT^l funds 
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H Tlmg L inU I a t |^o n 

'^>^e coniraci limiis lV>e Nev York. Lesche^'s school day lo six nou^s 
axjd twenty minuies e^nd "such add! oral lime as I'^c By-lavs provioe 
The By-ia^s pe riui i the principal to add forty minutes to the school day 
viLh the consent oT the district supcrlntendtnt practice the use of 

this exara time has hte^ limited to faculty conferences once a month 

The six hours and twenty ounutes is inclusive o{ a lunch hour The 
contract mAj^dates a '>0-mjnute, duty-free lunch oeriod for elcfsentai'v 

school teachers vho formerly enjoyed only a chi riy -minute , du^.y-Tree 
lonch pe r I od 

The UFT contract is silenx on the subject of the school year 
However, an attempt by the Boaro of education to exiend the school yeax 
by C^o da^s ^as defeated in 1 966 by detenajned action on the paxt of Che 
un ion 

The agreement concluded between the Detroit Federation of Teachers 
and t'"e Board Education coni^ams limitations on the cloch hovtrs in 
the teachers regular school d&v In eiemen:.arv schools the da^ is l\m- 
il^d to six and a half hours inclusive of a 3unch period Prior to the 
coniracL It th'? Board's custom ^o tell teachers they ^ere rtquired 

10 be in school in advance of che pupils to check the conditjon of 

uh'^ room, and to remain at least ^ half hour after the dismissal of 
pupils for consultation v}th principals other leAChers parents and pu - 
pi } s 

This time limitation is accompanied by a cl«ius* eniuneratm^ th* 
pui-pose5 for -'hich Lhe school day 15 to be uSrd b/ the teacher ^ 
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Tnerc iS also a cl&use advisin;^ leachers to ^eservc Wedicsd&y efier- 
100 ns for various school mccings. '-'lib provision for '^ar ly dismissal 
Tor ivo such fDcc lings per semester, four per year 

One of ihe noLly contested issues of the most recent round of bar- 
gaining uas a limitation on tne ien^^th of the school year The teachers 
^on a reduction from a ^0 '^jfek to a 39 ^eek school yeur , bringing De- 
troit into line ^^it*! leinh boring, schoo/ districts This limitation t5 
erprcssed m terms of the annual salary The 1966 67 contract had mere- 
ly required that the Board ps> eath teacher a Jay's pay for each day of 
ser-vice in the ^Oxh -eek upon separation from the service That clause 
IS not repeated for the years 19^'^- 69 



SUmAB-t CQVEHNINC PROVISIONS FOR TIME LIMITATIONS 



fi^w York 



Detroit 



Schooj da^ 



Limited to 6 houxs and 20 
minutes, inclusive of a ^0- 
mj nute dt^ty ~ r"^ee lunch 
period, p^us Such addi- 
tional 1 1 me as the 
L avs p rov 1 de 



Lxmxtt6 to 6 hours and 
30 minutes, inclusive 
of a ^5-iBinutc, duty- 
free lursch period 



Wednesday a f it r noons 
must be reserved for 
school meetings, ^iLh 
early dismissal man 



dated for 2 such meet- 
1 n§s per semester 



2 



School ye^r j Cont*-act is silent 



Liffiited to 39 •'eeks 
I with pro rata paj^ for 
j any ad'*' 1 1 1 onal t i se 



^7 

! Ass ignme rtB 

In Nev York ihc asslgajseni of leachers no schools jpon appointa^nt 
to a permanent regular pcsiitor n&s been me Drerogaiive of the Board 
The Boaxd must offe- ssi aaslgn^ieni ic each eligible high enough on a 
list For example, if ihere are 500 vacancies, the ^irsi 500 eilglbies 
mjst each be offered an appointment Bui ihe specific school to be 
offered to a specific eligible iS a matter of Boaxd discretion 

Custoffi dictates offering appointments in the home borough to teach 
ers vi ? h the highest e tta/iu nat i on scores vbere there are oiore applicarjts 
resident in the borough than positions avsilabie The Board has recent 
m6opi€6 a system of assigning in rotsilon to special service and non- 
spec lai service schix:ls ^ithm the do roughs 

The uiilon fougjit for and secured a provision for piacesient of regy- 
iaj- substitute teachers by an objective central placement unit Former- 
ly the principals ^ere aJloved free cnoice mbohr the substitutes, and 
substitutes '^ere a-Iio*-ed free choice among available schools Central 
placement seemed to me union a more dignified and equitable method of 
securing fair trtfttment of subbli Lutes ano insuring more even distribu- 
tion of avf^iiable teachers ojnonf^ the schools It also elifsinated a con = 
di tion ^hicn ailo^^d some quail Tied teachers to remain substitutes and 
pick their schools instead of accepting, appointmcni 

Provision iS made for ;e tent ion by prircipais of s.jbslilute teach- 
ers found sa t : s f ac tor'v *^rter the first year of service in the school 
a substitute iS protected \n retention of his assi^nirient an inverse 
seniority system -'hich mu^l ne .^sed in case of tne d < s^pnea ranc e of 
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vacancies ^"or those subsiicutes seeking assi^niiieoi or -eas s i £nme n i en 
elaborate system of priorities is spelled Out, insuring, Tirsi preferences 
lo those teachers vho seek to return to reg\jlar service nfter resigna- 
tion.^ then LO substitutes --/ho have passed the exa/ni nation Tor regijlar 
license but have not yet been reached for appcintment, thirdly ^ to "dis- 
olactd" substitutes, those '«/hose oositions have disapoeared, fourthly, to 
nev substitutes '^ho served during the previous ycej- \n special service 
schools or in on;^oing school progranis and last to all Others seeking 
assigament m order of their lengxh of service ; .» ■^^e-' icrk C^:;^ schools 

Substitute teachers ^ho refuse an sssi^^nment t^out 'ROod cause 
'tnis IS also soelled o-it m the agreement) may not be assigned as regu- 
lax substitute teachers for thai school year Although they may fill 
lon;^ tenn vacancies they will be designated 'per dicm" substitutes They 
lose all welfare fund benefits and most of their sick pay rights A 
principai who refuses to accept an assigned substitute must give his 
reasons m writing and, unless he can shc^' the position has disappeared, 
will be overruled by the Division of Personnel 

In addition there are provisions for definite periods of notice to 
be gwen to substitutes -'hose pos3t^ons disappear, or for per diem em- 
piorment -ithm the district for the stated period, if the position dis- 
appears too suddenly to allow for notice 



^These teachers iirusl spend least one semester m servi-e as s^b^ 
5t;tutes, if the period of interruption of service has exceeded fi^e 
years, prior to reinstatement es pernianenl teachers 
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The right of a reg-'uiarly appointed teacher lo retain his position 
in a given school is protected by a provision that the Boara must abide 
by "excessing" rules aireadj' in existence, which set dovn in detail the 
order m which regular teachers enust be transferred out of a school when 
there is a shrinkage in staff needed Jn those sectors where no such 
rules hav^e been set up, plans fuust be prepared in consudtat ion with the 
Un i on 

The Detroit contract is silent on the subject of th* assigrunent of 
contract personnel and substitutes in regular positions to vacancies 
Tbe board's reg-ulations provide for offering vacancies alternateiy to 
nev appointees aj:d to teachers seeking tramafers The date of the 
candidate's eligibility and the subject he it qualified to teach deter- 
s'lnes his place on the eligibility list The contract does, however, 

comffii I the Board artd the Union to working toward the equitable distri- 
bution '?f substitute teachers in the city schools EN^en per diem sub- 
stitutes are centrally placed 

Provision is mf'-de fcr the trial use of a peer rating form, developed 
b> the Union and the Office of Personnel, for selecting teachers for 
promo* icaal positions TTils includes not only ad;ni n i 5 1 ra t i ve and super = 
^'isor'y positions, but also such positions as senior teachers and coun- 
selors Review of teacher ~proii*3t ion policies by a joint Union- Board coffi- 
miltee is mandated. 

e 

The Union fears losing this power as a resiat of the implementat 1 on 
of decentralization pians 

Q 

Th e conditions of e i i g 1 b j 1 i t v for these po s 1 1 1 on s is f o und in 
Teacher Bulletin No ^. r'ew fork Ci ty Board of Education , 1966 
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S UMHA -RY OF _PR0VI$1Q N_S iAjyZ MJHC ^blJO HHENT O F_ JLACH j>cS 



Nev York 



Dec roi i 



1 Permanent 
reguJ ar 
tcachc rs 



2 R*5uiar 

s »^ b 5 1 1 L u t e s 



Pe r diem 



Cone r act is silent on first 
assi gnment Governed by f:S- 
tabLished policy and prac- 
i ice I nvoluniary i rans fe: 
cue ic need to reduce 
school staff IS governed 
by "excess rules 



Centraily olsced , with 
orJ^ie system of priori! 
speileo out lo protect 
senior 11/ rights l2) i 
ply of beginning teacbi 
and • J ) slebi 1 : 'ly of 
school staff Teachers 
acquire seniority ri^h 
} f 
the 
1 n 



he> are retained Bt 



s 

ter 



fi r 51 vear of se: 
a school 



e 1 'ib- 
i es 

. J. / 

•rs 



Contract is silent on 
BSSignjnent of con- 
tract teachers to va- 
cancies Board's pol- 
icy IS to alternate 
in offering vac anc l es 
to transferees and 
ne^ appointees Joint 
commJ tment on part of 
Board and Un ton to 
work toward equitable 
d 1 str 1 by t ion of sub- 
sti tutes in €3 ty 
schools, and toward 
integration of school 

staffs 



Contract iS sileat Th-s- 
teachers are not in the 
barj^ainmg unit Selected 
by principals m accordance 
^1 tn Custom 



Contract s; lent 
Cenf^ally assigned in 
accordance with es- 
tablisned policy and 
Drac t ice 



Contract \^ si lent 
Central I y assi gned 



ERLC 
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Prior to collective Dargai'^ing, a New forK leac^'er vnc vanied a 
iraTiSfer vouid nave cc ferret oui for nimself a iisi of vacancies open 
for transfer, arraj^ge for an interview vfrn the pnnc:pal of a school 
vhich had a vacancy, and men go, nat in nand , to secure the signature 
of the principal and of the district superintendent of the desired 
school. He was also obi:geied to secure tne signature of nis own prin- 
cipal and Che district superintendent Very often the approval of tne 
former pair was made contingent jpon the approval of me latter This 
often discouraged many teachers who were reluctant to let their prin- 
cipals know in advance that tnev ^ert seeking transfers since strained 
relations often develooed as a result If he survided these hurdles, 
tne teacher then presented his transfer application to the Division of 
Ft r Bonne I , ^hlcn might or mignt not approve the transfer Only teachers 
who had completed probation were eligible for irmnsftr Substitutes, on 
tne other nand . changed schools '^\tn no formalities If a principal 
wished to hire any particular substitute to fill a long ter^ leave, he 
could ta)^e any substitute teacher who applied 

Reg\*lar t earners found the irnn^ftr procedure unpredictable, in- 
equitable* and cften hum:i 1 1 at ; ng ;t was aisiosl Impossible to secure 
a release and to irt^nsf^r from d 1 f f i c^I t- to-sta f f schools The teachers 
wiinout fr\tn6% on tne s^perv^gorv level felt they were locked in their 
schools Transfers 5^emed a^^ailable only tnrougr. influence and favor 
If tntre was a personality clash Detween a teacner and his principal, 
the only vav out of what ^ghi nt an intolerable situation for the 

ERLC 
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Lcschffr was resignation Many teecners lurned lo oiner school sysizms 
Some cnose substiuie status the ne-' YcrK school sysLem, a status 
vhich gave Lhem freedom of movement 

The l/FT-Boaj"d of EdMLtJtion agreemera sets up lormal, impersunal 
transfer procedures foj every category of empJoyee each of the bar- 
gaining ojiics On a given aace iisis of vacancies avaiJable for trajis- 
fer AuTe sent to the scnools 4 teacher vi^h fwe vears o^ service on 
regular appointment { equ ? ^^a 1 e n t. iz LOr^t^aLi' leecher in Detroit i ^ho 
wishes to transfer may indicate six choices, ra/iked in order of prtftiT- 
ence " limited number of teachers may trsnsfer from each school and 
an elaoorete seniority system, soelled out !i the contract, determines 
who shall be granted a transfer if there aje too menv requests Stnior 
i Cy aJ.so determJnes vhich teacher shall bt granted transfer to a par tie 
jj ar vacancy where two or more apoIicanLS hav* requested cne sajrt one 

Protection for dirficult-t^-'-^r'f schools is secured bv limiting 
th*? nuinber ^ho m^y crsnsfer out of such scnools to five percent of r^,e 
appointed teachers and limiting,, drastir^Ily transfers into schools 
-iLh high ner cent ages of experienced teachers Stabilit^^ is further 
sided 0/ denying tra.nsf^TS to teachers ^no nave served less than five 
years in a school on Dcrmaneit apr^ointment or since their most recent 
^Oluntar/ trajnsfc^ 

Despite the efforts made to achi(*ve more stable staffs th* Jimlta 
liOns on transfers the centrsJ placement of substitutes the a.T3.ntini^. 
of ]ob- retent 1 en ri^,hts nnd sen '^rlty rli^hts w^th respect to th'* rota- 
tion of the Tyr^iTVT'tti assignments Ne* TorK stlil has a long «ay tc go 
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CO ac'^ieve siaoiliiy m mis a^-ca Too many fnciors mii^iate agamsL 
11 For example, ihtrre is a ma^Si^'e proporx'oo of yow^g married '^orne/^ 
on the siafr vhicr- insures large -^ujubers of re<|uesis for maierpiiy 
leaves Such women are usually oui the classroom for at itrasi Touj- 
years IT the teacher conceives again prjo^ lo her return, a ne^ leave 
musi be graj-ted and some '^omen have been out of the classroom for very 
expended periods Many of them never return co Che sysr.em 'fhe massive 
proportion of subst'^-'-^e teachers on the Suafr is another unset il.ng 
fsc^o- since, despite central placement, they h'sve found it comparaiwe- 
ly easy to shift schools 

In add*:\on. hardship"^^ transfers may be granted tu Leaches ^ with 
only three years service in a school on regx^iar appointment Such 
teachers maj^ not cnoose the schools to '^Hich they vish co transfer 
Artother exception is made in the transfer rules for teachers ^ho volun- 
leer to go to special service (ghetto) schools Not oniv mav such 
transfers be effectuated v''.wut regard to Che elaborate transfer ru^cs 
but the t earner is guarariteed the right co retwrr his sendinj^ ^choo] 
or a comparable school at the end of a v^ar at his own request No men- 
tion IS made of in^/oluncary transfers other than to gpt^arantee that there 
-^ill be no change -i thout prior consultation made m the excess mg 
ruleh J e urocedujes for transferring reac hers ^hose dc. -tions 



10 

^ ^^{j snjp t r ans f e r is a ir ^.n% f'lT gran t co co teacher who is 
c t h e r^ 1 s e ineligible under t n e r e p.u i ai n ; o c ed u r e Tr a v e 1 time e x c e ed i n^^ 
on^ and a half hours I's. the onlv criterion spelled Out in the cofi tract 
Hardship trans fr-s on other grounds are cxceedin&Jv rare 
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viihin a sc'-^ooi become r-eauj^aani because o a otcli-^c in ihe numbc'' or 
classes in a schooi 

The DPT- [>ei roi L agreement does net discuss procedures Tor yolunL^ry 
irarjsfer of coniraci leachers ic does mandaie tne parlies during che 
leriL of the cuxreni coniraci, id evaluace Che tfftLl of the recommenda- 
lions made in January 1967 by a Jomt commjiiee vhicn studied the three- 
year transfer plan Tra*is i e r r \ ng a teacher ai t^e end of the probation- 
ar7 pcr^o6 nas bc*n a feature of C^e Detroit school scene Afxer de- 
scribing ihe kind of assignment a beginninj^ teacher may expect, the 
Detroit Public Schools Teac hers Bull etin riumber I966 , goes on 10 
^^-te, "'After a period of three years, ihe teacher will be pieced on aji 
eligibility list for reassignment Each teacher -'liJ receive an *\ssigp- 
ment m a dyfCcrem school vher? experienced help is needed arid vhere , i 
possible, there is a <^ , f fe rtnct^ in the racial or socio-economic composi- 
tion of the pupil popuiation The Union a,nd the 3oard are to decide 
jointly whether or not the r econunendai 1 ons of this joint coaimittee shall 
btrCQcne permanent policy 

With respect to l^^/olu^t&^y transfers, contract teachers must re- 
ceive at least a ^eek ' 5 notice of such transfers snd substitutes oitJSt 
be given et least two dav ' s notice before an assignment is closed out 
The memod of teacher assignment, which has been " -Jtsiion of contro- 
versv IS oifferent in Octroi I from i^e^ lork 
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SUHMAHV or CQN^a^ACT ftH Qvi SiONS LO'rdH^U^K TR A H S rTH 











D C L '"01 L 






\ C n five 


or f7)0 r e y c a F s o 


A joint committee of chc 


apply 


Se'-vi Ccf on 


J" e gul ar 


appointment ^iLnin 


Union ar»d t'ne Board n^s 




ihe scHoo] 






fnade r c com/Tie ndat ions ajid 
the Union and the Boafd 
-'ill decide Jointly 
v net her or not to oi&k e 
pe ma n c'^ t po 1 ^ c y 


? Method or 
applying 


A ppi leant 
sc'^ools on 
r ank ed } n 


indicates 
o r f 1 C 1 hI 
ordf 


s 3 X choices ! rom 
1 i s I of vttc anc i es , 
preference 



3 Highcs of 
annl lean i 



Li ml c a - 
w ions 



Appiicapts from any school axe ran>e(^ 
on transfer list m order of senior- 
icy, lef^KTh oi service "^chjn the 
school, and applications are p'^ocessed 
m that order jf severaJ teachers re- 
f^.uesi th* sa/ne vacancy p^oes co the 
one ^ich the longest c^rvice vichm 
his schooi 



Only five percent of Che appointed 
t eachl ng staff may be ir ^ns C r out 
of an^ school m one ye ax' No more 
than Lvo teachers vi H be transferred 
inLo any school -vhose experience index 
(ratio of appointed teachers '-'ich five 
years total teaching ex-^erience co all 
appointed teachers on a school staff) 
is above that for the city If uhe pan 
is more than ?8 percent ,>nlv one 
teacher '^i II be transferred in A 
teacher '^ho is p^ranted a transfer to 
one of his SIX choices and refuses to 
accept IS barred from requesuing a 
transfer the follo^iiiR snrjnq 



C3CC ept 1 on - 
al cases 



In volu"* - 
lary 

Lr ajis f er s 



Hardship transfers m^»y he p,ranted to 
teachers ^itn Only three years servic; 
on regular anpointmenu ^ithin a 
school The ueac her is barred from 
indicating; a choice Teachers may 
transfer freely to special service 
schools and request to return after 
one year 



No change -'ill be mad** in excessmq 
rxjles 'Without prior consultation th 
the Union 



Contract teachers must 
receive at lessl a ^eeK s 
notice and emergency sub- 
stitutes m refrular post- 
tions at least two da^s 
not 1 c e of 5UC h a t r an s - 
fer The Joint comnii 1 1 ee 
is stu dvinff, th** three- 
ye-^r plan 
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Control over axe&s of orofessional decisions such as curriculum , 
ceacbing materials and cDechods, the evaiuaiion oi pupil prog^-ess , etc , 
has been cbe most Jealouslv gtiaxded prerogative t'ne Ne^ Yor^ City 
Board Very few concessions to control or participation by teachers m 
these areas have been made \n any of the four agreements negotiated so 
far, a.nd \n each case these have been a/nong the last issues to be re- 
solved Cach agr eemen c has extended sofne^ha t the Union's po'^er s 

There is provision even in the Tirst contract for monthly consulta 
tion between the Union and the Supe r i n t end en t and between the Union 
chapters and the heads of their schools or units W>ii le questions of 
professional conditions may be broached in these meetings, the Union ha 
little or no control over these macuers Ho provision is made for TuJ- 
ther steps if no consensus is reached The principal or the Board is 
then free to act am 1 a ce r al ly 

Nothing appears in any of the contracts regarding c ux r i cul urn . 
leaching materials or methods, or teachers rights with respect to 
^.^^^^^^ their pupilc A griev^ance concerninp, the last point has been 
carried ihro\us,h the three steps of the grievances procedure on grounds 
of violation of established policy and practice a^-id is currently in lit 
igation in the courts Such a grievance may not be carried to arbi ^ 

t rat ion 



'^^Smce the above was bitten an adverse decision has been handed 
dowK based on procedural grounds and leaving the substantive oues- 
undec 1 ded 
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In I9o3 a prc6jnb3c '-^tis vritlcr^ into ine agreement ack nO'-'l edp,i ng ihc 
common rc-. nsibiliiy and intercsi ot the Board a/id Lhe Union m working 
toward educational excellence and a promise to strive co achieve a fnutu- 
ally acceptable formulae ion of general objectives and of long cercn edu- 
caLionaJ goals and prog^ra/cs in such areas oi mutual concern as the re- 
cruitment of qualified teachers, the improvement of difficult schools, 
the reduction of class size, and the de velopaient of a more effective 

cur r icul uffl 

"In connection herewith » the Board of Education acknowledges that 
xhe United Federation of Teachers has submitted proposals for the 
impTOvemeni of difficult schools The Board affirms its intention 
of 3iOving iffljoed 1 at ely to develop a prograxn for difficult schools 
m consultation ^ith the Union, as ^ell as other educational and 
commxuilty groups, as part of the Joint responsibility of the par- 
ties, tailing into account the Union's proposals as '-'ell as the 
further assistance the Board can obtain from the Union xn the 
formulation of ft major approach on this problem 

The plan rtftiTzd to vas the Union's plan for the More Effective 
Schools , a comprehensive restructuring of difficult schools ma>,ing mas- 
sive changes in class-siZ£ school si?.e special services administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel, and provision of teaching materials 
The Union's proposal included a formulation of tht philosophic basis 
of the changes proposed It aimed at fosterinc? a mutu/^lly cooperative 
climat* among the vTf^iriOus disciplines ^^orking togf^thsr in th? school, 
and between the school on one side and the narents and conOTunity on the 
other MS a result of these negotiations t^enty-on- such schools were 
set up between 196^ and 1Q67 

Although considerable controv^ersy has arisen as to the academic 
improvement achieved by these schools (set Fox D J . Expansion of j:hc 

ERLC 
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:*torc Errectn'e Sc'nool PrOg^r ajp , Center Tor Urbaf^ ■'oucaCiO'^, Scpc ember 
1^)0 7 and Sc*'^'-'eLger , S . >xr> Analysis o >^ Lhe r-iort L'jfe cLi vg Schools Pro^r&/iis 
Conductcrd by the Ceocer for Urban £duc6iion . United Peoeraiion of Teach- 
ers, October, 19b 7 . chcre is no d 3 sagr e cme n c as lo chr Javorabie t: fleet 
of the pro^rtun On s c hool - c orrciuji 1 t y relations, school clmace, and the 
proTessional sausiacoon of rhc staff The C U E study '^hLch con- 
cludes that academic imDrovement nab been Small, advocates the continu- 
ance of the Drograjn There is no agreement on the Union's characteriza- 
tion of MES as an integration plan 

The continuance 5^nd expansion of this pr ogra/ii SKain becajne an impasse 
issue in the 10u7 bar^^ainint^ round The Board ha^ unilaterally ordered 
the elimination of c^o professional positions in each school, positions 
providing t "^o of the aujciiiary serviees '^hich ^ere part of the compre- 
hensive M E S olan , artd had dissolved the admmis c r a ci ve uric entrusted 
'-^ith the leadership and ssr-v icing o^ the H t S schools The Union re- 
e^arded this as a firsc step '-o^ard phasing out the prograjii and demanded 
Its e X pa n fi 1 on i p s l t ad 

Mediation resulted in the incJnsion of a clause m the prccimble 
promisme, the continuation of the H £ S progra/n along with several other 
intensive experimental progrsiins (ths Aj 1 Day Neighborhood School pro- 
ficra^ vhich has nov been m existence for a generation and is generally 
acKno^ledged to have proved Its ^orth is included as an 'experimental' 
prograns) and setting aside $10 DOO.OOO in I968-69 to be used 'for the 
purpose of marking further progress m Lhe development of nev programs 
for the elementary schools m nev clause Article XVIJ sets forth the 
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desirabiiiiy conscani c x pe r imc nc a l ion in fDethoas and organizeiion of 
schools and che agreemeni on the pari of i^t Union ro racilicate che 
voIuiicax7 parcicipecion of Ms members in such prograins, with a recipro- 
cal pr oojistf on che parx of c^e Board lo i^eep c^e erducaciona] experimen- 
lacion consistent vich ihe stanaaxds oT vo?-King conditions prescribed 
)n Che agreement 

Ajiother area of serious disagreement arose o^er the Union's demand 
in 1967 for a clause giving teachers po^^ers '-'ith respect to the exclu- 
sion of "disr\jpli ve' children The Issue vas resolved by the inclusion 
of Article XVIII mcorpore cmg into the contract a special circular on 
procedures to be used m handling children vho engage in violent or dis- 
ruptive behavior Tnus disciplinary action becomes subject to the grie- 
vance procedure to determine whether the circular h&s been followed 
After one year the procedures may be altered by mutual consent 

The circular pcnnits the teacher to send to the principal under 
escort an^ pupil '-^ho threatens to or engages in physical violence m the 
classroom, and mandates consultation bet^^en the principal and the 
teacher prior to .eedjnission o/ the chsld to the class Seriously dis- 
ruptive chiloren art to be reported to the principal ^ith a bitten re- 
Dort containing subs t arj ti a ting data The principal must then undertake 
an investigation and taXe action in the interests of the school and the 
children If this action is not effective, the child is to be r^r(irr*Q 
to other TaciliLies either in th^ school or m th* office of the distric 
superintendent i^'O final deci<^ion 13 to be am^^ed at without partici- 
pation of teacher child, parent and other appropriate personnel 
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if ihe principal's action IS lA^jffcctlve or che child is repeatedly 
sent back lo the sojne ciassiOom, the teachc may appeal in tije district 
superintendent vho must set up an ttppropriaie reviev procedure In addi- 
tion a tripaj^tite ptanel must be sec up in each district to hear appeals 
from the district supe r i r tendeni ' 5 decision, one member selected by vhe 
Union, a parent selected by the local schocl board rrom a liiii subsiilLed 
by the district parenxs courjcil, and a psychologist, social worker or 
guldarjcc counse lor employed by the school system, select d by the dis- 
trict superintendent The panel vi31 make recofiunenddtlons to the Super- 
intendent of schools '-^ho VI 11 render a decision *^ithin 30 days during 
I96T-68 ajid thereafter '-'itnin 15 days 

The ne^ contract contains, for the first lime, prov^lsion for on the 
Job training of the i ne Jtpe r i enced teacher entering the New fork City 
School system The Union has agreed to rclajcstion of the rules against 
infTlngement on preparation periods during a teacher's first year of 
emplo/Tnen I It permits the principal to mandate the use of not more 
than 20 such periods during the school year for observ^stion of more ex- 
perienced teachers or consultations th colleagtics familiar vith class- 
room problems In addition, classroom assignments of these inexperi- 
enced teachers may be made without regard to the rules governing the 
rotation of assignments The Superintendent of Schools may direct these 
teachers to part^icipate in a special after-school training program of 
not more than t^o hours per w^eH for not more than fourteen veeks 

Beginning w-lth September 1968, in special service schools, the 
nojsber of preparation periods ^hlch may be used for mandated observation 



of a/id cOnSLdtacion ^ilH coiie&gues is increased lo 30 Qxjring a ceecoer's 
first year of tmpioyment and lo 20 during his second year 

U ?s likciy ihai many of the more milicani elements in the UTT re- 
gard this concession a siep back'^'ard in ibe Union's progress The 
right of teachers co scl r-di rcc ted preparation periods ves one of the 
flicst conspicuous gams in collective bargaining It is, however, a ne^ 
area opened to the colleccive bargaining process It remains to be seen 
hov the Union viH use this opening in future negotiations 

One mere professional area has been breached m che current con- 
tract Principals must now post copies of their annual financial state- 
aents and audits of school Btjcnies 

Detroit devotes far more space in its agreement than does Ne^ York 
to areas of professional concern This may be a reflection of an atti- 
tude of greater aiutusl respect on the part of the Board and the Union for 
the other's professionalism, and a belief m the possibility of coopera- 
atlve action 

The document contains, both m the preamble and the body, an un- 
equivocal statement of conynAtment on the part of the Board and of the 
Union to the cause of quality integrated -ducation A detailed list of 
measures in the area of curriculuin and tej(tbook changes is made In ad = 
dltion the use of federal funds to reduce class si?-e m inner city schools 
to a maximuia of 25 pupils, with proportional reouctions in special edu = 
cation classes on half-day sessions, end for increased use of special 
services, psychological, medical and dental, is pledged The Board is 
obligated to designate the personnel necessary to implement these plan^ 
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'^'be Federation pledges to coope^aie vjlh the Adjui ni s c ret ' on and c^e 
BoATd to seek greater staff integration A Joint committee of the Fed- 
eration and the Administration is set up to '^ork vith teacher training 
colleges to'^ard developing a course of study geared toward unde r st a/idlng 
fluid vorkmg vich children vi th cuitaral differences Federal fu/ids are 
to be used for assisting teachers vho are teaching for the first time in 
schools in economically deprived areas through inCernship prograins ajid 
other methods 

Provision is made for review a/^d revision of testing prograins vith 
the object of eliminating culturally biased tests 

vOille recogniiing the necessity for compensatory educatio?^ m eco- 
nomically deprived areas, the Union and the Adini ni st rat i on agree to in- 
vestigate vays of achieving quality integrated education and to recos- 
send to the Union's executive board and to the Superintendent programs 
vhich further racial integration of pupils Funds to achieve these goals 
are to be aggressively sought 

Both ai^reefflents negotiated in Detroit have contained a section de- 
voted to discipline which ^as lifted bodily from pre-existing school 
reflations It affirms administrative support to avoid undermining the 
teacher's authority Procedures to be followed by a teacher vho wishes 
to exclude from his class a child ^ho in his opinion is causing serious 
disruption are then outlined The teacher confers ^ith an administrator 
or counselor aod files a written statement of the problem vithin twenty- 
four hours A conference mtist be held including the child and at least 
two others, an administrator, a counselor, social worker, school 
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psychologist, or accc^da/Ke of^Ticer, or a parem oi' tne child The 
teacher taa^ be ihere unless he feels his ortsenct is unnecessary He 
must be informed, ho'^ever . of the results of che conference and the ad- 
JustfBCnl '^hich has been made 

The conference may decide on one of several measures ranging frooi 
return to the class, vith the understanding chat the child ^lil correct 
his behavior, to suspension If all the teachers vho vork vith a child 
recommend suspension but the principal disagrees, a reftrral is made to 
the region superintendent ^ho meets ^itn the principal and teachers to 
decide whether or not to suspend Lists of offenses w^xch may varrani 
exclusion are given and of offenses ^hich must be reported to the police 
by the principal The former includes obscenity or profanity, posses- 
sion of tobacco or pornographic literature, skipping classes, defiance 
of authority, inciting violence or disobedience, petty theft or v^andal- 
ism The latter includes extortion, possession of narcotics, alcoholic 
beverages, a Knife o: other weapons, and of fireworks, arson, serious 
theft or vandalism and false alarms of fire or bombs Suspension may 
result from persistent disobedience which interferes with the weil-btmg 
or the instruction of other students, or an assault upon a teacher 

Provision IS made for maintaininR a record of discipline cases 
which shall be accessible to th- staff, and for counseling by his supe- 
rior of any principal who is unwilling or unable ro support teachers m 
maintaining school discipline 

The teacher's authority with respect to th* evaluation of a pupil s 
worV IS unequivocally asserted by the contract Th^ Board and ^Jnion havr 
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agreed ihat the tcac^'e^ shall be considered an expert in fvalueting the 
vork of his pupils end that Che L*?ac'ntrr's integrity in marking his pupils 
VI II be respected No other person may cusnge his marV ^tor mey anyone 
set a maxlmuiu or minlmuju llmit(?illon on the nujnber '-'ho pass or fail 

4nother area in vhich Detroit teachers are given a voice is in t^e 
use of monies in the school fund the ac cuinuia t ed ea.rnings of schoo] 
projects Die responsibility for adiKi n i s t re 1 1 on of the fund is ack- 
nov] edged as the principal's, but allocations are the joint r^sponsibil- 
ity of the orincipal and a School Pund Cooonittee ^hich is to be appointed 
by the principal, elected by the fatult) , or chos^ by any other fsethod 
as mutually agreeo upon by the scnool urion cDmmiliee and the principal 

Tne Union has been allov-d s voice i' teacher promotion policies 
aiid practices Hoi only has prevision been made for Joint revie^ by the 
3oaxd and the Federation of ihest policies and practices, but the Board 
has agreed, on a trial basi5, to use a peer rating form developed by the 
Union and the Office of Personnel in evaluating candidates for promotion 

In addition the agreement contains '1) clauses setting dates for the 
regular school-wide testing programs, and for expansion of the mservice 
training prograjs to provide mere and bettfr tr^int6 personnel (2) a 
clause providing for Joint planning for a pattern of utliitation of spe- 
cial education rooms in a selected nuisber of schools and evaluation of 
fuch a program (3) a clause providing for free suiiBser school programs for 
any children -'ho fail a grade and for free surmtr school classes for some 
nee^y children i^) a clause providing for expansion of tne school psycho- 
logical and social ^ork prograni into the ^vrnntr school period (5) for 



annual revisions of supply lists with leacher participation on the coai- 
mittee (6; for in-service training of staff prior to the introduction of 
any nev programs (7 1 for reimbursejsenC of cuition for approved courses 
ta>en by qualified employees who are viiimg to serve m any school to 
vhich assigT><?d, and (8) for the right of television teachers to review 
and correct each recorded lesson 

ProvisioQ IS made for meetings of designated representatives of the 
Board and the Union at least once a month for consultation. Any agree- 
ment reached is to be presented by the Superintendent as his recommenda- 
tion to the Boaj'd of Education. If no agreement is reached, a confer- 
ence committee oust be set up, composed of the Superintendent, Union 
representatives and Board members, the coiaiiiittee is to submit a written 
report to the full Board, setting forth any agreements reached or, in the 
absence of agreements, the specific issues which are unresolved and the 
respective positions of the parties The Board must consider tnis report 
at Its ne>ft regxiiar meeting or at a special sheeting publicly called for 
that purpose 

Provision is also made for consultation at least once a month be- 
tween the principal of each school and the school union committee wi^e 
latitude is given in the choice of topics for discussion The only lim- 
itation stated IS that such consultations may not result m decisions 
vhich change either the agreement or any established ISoard policy or pro- 
cedure 
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SUMHA.UY Of PHQVISiONS GQVSKNTNG CC'I'nOL Qvg.R PRO^-ESSiOHAL iHATTEHS 





N e V "(orV 


Detroit 


I ConsulLa- 
t ion 


Monthly consulcation beiveen 
Union ana Supe r i n lenden i , 
and ori^cipal and scf^ool 
chapier No provision for 

matters in wnicn no 
agieement ts reached 


Monthly consultations Det^een Su- 
perintendent and Unio''* Matters 
agreed to are f>^cn presented to 
the Board as O^t Superintendent's 
recommendations '"on Terence com- 
miitee mandated i case of fail- 
u^-e to reach agreement Monthly 
consultations between principal 
and school committee r'tay not 
make decisions alterinp^ the 
agreement or established policy 
and practice 


r u pi L 5 

m« r K 5 


C L r AC L IS Silent 


Teacher nti5 absolute control 


3 Advance- 
ment CO pro- 
mot lona 1 
pos 1 t ions 


Contract is silent 


Joint reviev by Union and Board 
of promotional policies Union's 
peer ratmf? j'orTi^ to be used on 
experimental basis in selection 
of teachers for promotion 


^ Discipline 


Teacher can initiate action 
Teacher may appeal to the 
district 3uperincendent if 
pri nc 1 pal * s ac i ion i s ine f- 
fee t ive 

Tripartite pajnel selected 
by local school bos.d, dis- 
trict s uper 1 ntendent, and 
the Union set up in each 
district wO review such 
cases 


Amrmation of need for supix^rx 
of teacher's authority by school 
adjninis tration Teacher may in- 
itiate action Conference must be 
held In cases of disagreement 
^^i_veen the child's teachers and 
the principal , rtt^TT%.l is to be 
made to the regional superintend- 
ent Joint meeting of the latter, 
the principal, and the teachers 
precedes decision as to whether 
to suspend the chjld Lists of 
offenses warranting suspension 
and report to the police are 
included 


3 Quality 
Integrated 

Educet ion 


More Effective Schools pro- 
p'ajs (In at least one 
school the introduction of 
the H E 5 prograai has led 
to reverse busing from a 
maddle-class ^hite axea to 
a minority ghetto school ) 


Categorical statement of belief 
in integration of pupils and of 
staff 

Provision for joint improvement 
of curriculum, te)Ctbook5 , testing 
materials for children with cul- 
tural differences Use of federal 
funds for cosipensatory measures 
in inner-city schools, reduced 
ciass-si7.e. increased services 
Joint measures to further staff 
mte^at ion 

Internship prograic to assist 
teachers newly assigned to 
schools in low socio-economic 

areas 
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^ev York 



Dec roi L 



6 School 
roon I es 



7 L'xperi- 
ment al 
progr aims 



Ineicper 1 = 

enced 

Teachers 



Pr i nc i pal mus l pos t T i oanc ) &I 
repon a/id audii 



Conscar>L experimentation is 
desirable The Urn on viH 
facilitate the voluntary 
oarxicipation of its 
members i n such programs 
The Board viH Keep the 
experimental progra/ns 
consistent with the 
agreed-upon vorkmg condi- 
tions 



Relaxation of preparation 
oeriods, school day provi- 
sions , and rotation of 
class assignment r"uies 
dur 1 ng begi nn i ng 
teacher's first year, in 
all schools , ano in 
teacher's first t^o years 
in special service 
sc hools 



Allocation of ^ur>ds made by a 
school fona committee chosen in a 
manner mutually agreeable to 
prlncioal and school union com- 
031 1 1 ee 



The contract is silent 



See Internship provision above 
under Quality^ Integrated 
Educa t ion 
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L h'l sce ll&f^eous P-pvis^on s 

The Nev York contract specifically provides ihai cne Boerd make 
adequate supplies dvaaiabie in teachers' 'washrooms, th&t pay telephones 
shail be made available to teacners foi their reasonable use, and that in 
schools '-ithoui continuous cafeteria service a v- jin;z machine for bev- 
erages shall be installed It is clear that teachers had to : t for 
collective bargaaning to secure Job amenities most workers take for 

granted 

Ajnong the most croubiesome provisions, -aeasured by the nuinber of 
grievances which have arisen, are the previsions for reimbursement of 
medical expenses vhich are not covered by insjr _nce to those teachers 
who suffer accidents m the line of duty, and for reimbursement of 
teachers for loss or damage to personal prop^rXy of the sort norrsally 
worn or brought to school A celling of 1150 00 is set on medical ex- 
penses and T^lOO 00 tOr lost or damaged proptriy The damage or loss 
must not be due to the teacher's contributory negligence and must occur 
while tne teacher is on duty m the school This condition Is inter- 
preted literallv bv tne Board Reimburs :.ment has been denied for loss 
sustained by a teacher on duty outside the school duxin;?, a fire drill 
it has also been deniei to a/iother teacher whose purse vas snatched v^hile 
she was escorting her class to a nearby playground although this was a 
regtaar part of her dutie? Teachers may not be held responsible for loss 
or dft/T^age to school properXy or to children's property, if the teacher 

has exercised due care 

Teachers vili be reimbursed for thet- loss cT pay ^hile on rtquirf^6 
Juj-y duty, if they promptly rtmil to the Board the payiuent received from 
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cbc courts A5 Che Boaxd im:erpreis this, vomen vhn serve on Juntas 
need not be reiasborsed since '•/omen fare noc required co ser^e in Xork 

The Board has agreed co assise ceachers vho suffer assaults m 
Cf'n'^eccion vich cheir ducies The principal muse report chese assaults 
promptly to the Deputy Superintendent for Personnel and the Lav Sec- 
retary The latter must notify the J:eacher of his rights under the la^ 
and of the lav secretary's readiness to assist the teacher with the 
criininal aspect of any case arising under such assault 

The Uo^-on has also won a charjge m the Board's payment procedures 
Payment is nov on a semi - a.on chly ^ rather than a monthly ^ basis 

Detroit, too, has a clause providing chat adequate lunchroom, rest- 
room, and lavatory facilities e:xclusively for teachers are to be made 
available m all schools The contract states thac a systematic progrra 
is being developed to upgrade existing school buildings as rapidly as 
f^mds and conditions permit 

A $10,000 fund is set up to reimburse teachers ^ho suffer loss or 
damage of person^a property of the sort normally vorn or brought into 
school, up to amounts of SlOO 00 for each claim As in T^e^ York, cash 
is excluded But unlike Nev York, the troublesome "while on duty in the 
schocl" phrase does ^cc appear A concluding clause in this section 
states that both the Union and che Board agree that a teacher vho is re- 
imbursed for such loss iDy insurance is morally oblijP^ated to repay the 
fund if he recovers from in insurance company 

Teachers axe obligated to exercise due care in connection ^ith 
school property, but vin lot oc required to do major repair or replace- 
ment vork on equipment or proierty. 
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SUMMARY OF MISCELLM'EOUS PROVir>IONG 





Ne*^ YorV 


Detroit 


1 Additional 
f aciia cics 


Adequace supplies musx be 
provided in teachers' wash- 
rooms , vending machines for 
be ver a^R^es in the absence of 
cafeceria service, and pay 
t elephones 


Adequate lunchroom , 
vashroom , and rest- 
room facilities ex' 
clusively for teach- 
ers must oe provided 


2 Re Imbuj s erne n t 
for 

a Medical 
Expenses 

b Loss or 
dajTia^e co 

property 

c DanwLge to 
school 
property 


Up xo 5750 00 of a teacher's 
uncovered medical expenses , 
if the ceacher is the victim 
of a school- connec ted ac- 
cident or assault 

Up to $100 00 per claim 
Mxjst occur vhile teacher is 
on duty in the school Cash 
IS excluded Teacher must 
exercise due cere 

Teacher not r^^sponslble , if 
be exercised due care 


Contrac t is silent 

Up to 4100 00 per 
claim, cash excluded 
Total for all claims . 

iicooo 

Teacher must exercise 
due care ^ill not be 
required to do major 
repair or replacement 
^ork 


3 Jury duty 


Men teachers vho serve on 
Juries w-ill receive their 
proper salaries upon re- 
mittance to the Board of 
their pay from the courts- 


t - " 

The contract is 
silent 


h . kBBB^ults on 
teachers 


Principal must report a^- 
sau_*.ts promptly to Depart- 
ment of Personnel and Lav 
Secretary, vho inust render 
assistance to the teacher 
in any criminal proceed- 
ings in connection v-ith 
the assault. Absence due 
to assault viH not be 
charged against teacher's 
absence reserve- 


Absence due to 
school -related as- 
sault may not be 
charged against 
teacher's absence re- 
serve 
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M Procedural Rij^hcs o/ Tg^<^j^g^s 

In Nev York a ccachcr '-'bo is sum/Qoned for medical examinacion , 
either physical or psychiacric , vith a vie-^ co decermining his fncdical 
competency , is granted the right by the contract co have che report of 
the mcdic&I division sent to his O'-^n physician, at his request If 
the report of the Medical Division reconroends placement of che teacher 
on leave of absence vichout pay for a period of more than ^hree months, 
or tcnnina cion of service, or disability retireuient, the teacher may re- 
quest an independent evaluation of the findings An ad hoc cooimittee 
consisting of a physician selected by the teacher, one selected by the 
Board, and a third selected by che other two ^ill then reviev the find- 
ings «ujd submit an advisory opinion to the Board The teacher and the 
Board will share the third physician's fee 

The contract also protects teachers ^ho are sumioned to the office 
of the district superintendent or to the Office of Personnel The 
teacher must receive a statement of reasons for the summons and at least 
tvo days notice, except m cases of emergency or where considerations of 
conf identiedity are involved 

Unless the it.-trviev is to be completely off the record (this in- 
volves not only the contents of the interview but also the very fact 
that it **^as held) the teacher must be informed that he may be accom- 
pa/iied by a representative of his choosing who may be a fellow teacher 
or y employee of the Union vho is not a lawyer Hoyevcr , if an at- 
torney is present to represent any other person included in the inter- 
viev, the teacher may bring an attorney 
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Ttit ceacher is procecced agalnsc having a damaging dossier built up 
vitboui his X^novlcdgc by a requirement chat he must be given a copy of 
any derogatory material which is being placed m his personnel file, and 
his signature attesting to such receipt must appear on the document 
Such a document m&y not be placed in the file after the lapse of three 
months between the action or incident recorded and the reduction to 
wTicing The teacher has the right to attach an answer to any material 
placed in his file, to examine his file at reasonable intervals, and to 
reproduce material m the file Material vhich is proven to oe inaccu- 
rate or unfair must be removed 

The contract extends to regtdar substitutes and probationary 
teachers the right already possessed by the tenured teacher to reviev of 
an unsatisfactory or doubtful rating by a committee designated by the 
Superintendent The adversely rated teacher is entitled to a detailed 
statement specifying the reasons for the rating The teacher has a 
specified time within w^hich to file an answer He is entitled to rtp- 
resentatlon before the committee by a Union employee or a colleague of 
his choice 

Probationary teachers and substitutes have no further rights if the 
decision is made to discharge them after such a hearing. The state 
tenure lav provides for a more formal hearing by the Board, for tenured 
teachers facing discharge, during vhich the teacher has the right to be 
represented by couns*!^ 

In Detroit the contract maXes no special provision for the protec- 
tion of teachers found unfit to teach by the Board's medical department. 
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As in Nev York, che contraci does protect a leacher TrOffi any dama^- 
in^ dossier built up vichout his icnovledge All maierials arising from 
official grievances filed by a teacher are ipso facxo excluded from his 
persoAiiel file and fro® arty files used m the promotion process or for 
recommendations for Job placement 

A dated copy of any official reports or derogatory scacements by 
an adjniaisirator or supervisor must be iranssitted to the teacher at the 
time it is placed in cither his central or school personnel file , and be 
has the right to submit a response to be attached to the report or state- 
ment 

Step by step procedures are mandated ^hich must precede an unsatis- 
factory rating There must be at least tvo observations each on the 
part of the principal and the subject matter supervisor A conference 
involving both of these officials and the teacher aust be held at least 
a i^Dth prior to the date on vhich the rating becomes final , aimed not 
only at putting the teacher on notice , but also at discussing vith him 
vays in which he may improve 

Neither the contract nor the Board's regulations have any provi- 
sions for appeal by the teacher against such a rating. The regulations 
based on the state tenure lav, hovever , require a full-scale hearing vith 
procedural safeguards no earlier than 30 days after the filing of charges 
vhich may lead to discharge or demotion, and no later than ^5 days after 
the filing of such charges Before the teacher ^ho is rated unsatis- 
factory may be discharged he must, if he is a continuing tenure teach^^r , 
be transferred and be given t^o oppoi tunities to attain a satisfactory 
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rating Thus three unsaL i s factory ratings m consecutive terms are 
needed for discharge A probationary teacher may be given the rame 
opportunity at the option of the school district 
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SU^'1^\AHY OF COri'TR/CT PROVISIONS DEALIMG WITH THL TH/^CHKH'S 

PROCEDURAL RIGHTS 





Ncv York 


Detroi c 


i Medica.1 
disabil- 
ity 


Teacher has righc to have 
findings of Board sent co his 
ovn physician 

Uhcre extended leave without 
pay or involuntary disability 
retirement , or termination of 
service is reconimend ?d , 
teacher may secure an inde- 
pendent reviev of the medical 
findings 


Contract is silent 


^ Files 


Teacher m- ^t receive and ack- 
novledge receipt of copy of 

any derogatory report placed 
in his school file at th° 
time it is placed there 
It must be timely , i e , no 
more than 3 months after the 
date of the event recorded 
Teacher may append ansver 
Heterial proven inaccurate 
or unfair must be removed 
Teacher may^ examine and re* 
produce file upon appro- 
priate rec^uest 


Dated copy of official re^ 
port or derogatory state- 
ment made by a superior 
must be transmitted to 
teacher at time of place- 
ment in either school or 
central file 
He may append .\n answer 
Wo material arising from 
official grievances may be 
placed in file , or used in 
promotion or Job placement 
process 


3 Unsatis- 
factory 
rating 


Regular substitutes and pro- 
bationary teachers receive 
the same right to review by 
a superintendent's co?nmittee 
as the by-lavs f.ive to re^.u-- 
lar teachers on tenure 


At least two observations 
each by the principal and 
the subject matter super- 
visor must precede an un- 
satisfactory rating 
Joint conference of above 
end the teacher must be 
held at least a month Dri- 
or to final date of 
ra; mg 


^ . Discharge 
for unsat- 
isfactory 
vork 


Governed by state lav 


Governed by state la^ 
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N Grievance Machinery 

Before che cstablishinent of collective b&xgaming et grievance pro- 
cedure called che Staff Relations Plan vas instituted in the Ne^ XorV 
City schools Under this plan a teacher who felt aggrieved could appeal 
for a hearing on his grievance Grievances might concern actual teach- 
ing conditions, excessively burdensoiue class assigruDents or an inequit- 
able share of non-teaching duties, failure to support the teacher's 
authority, unduly harsh criticisms of the teacher's performance, denial 
of proptr salary credit or of sick pay. etc His first step was an ap- 
peal to his principal On this step he might be represented by any col- 
leagues chosen from his ovn school The second step ^as an appeal to the 
district superintendent and at this point the teacher might choose a rep-- 
resentative of anyone of approximately one bundled teacher organizations 
to represent him The third step ^as an appeal to the Superintendent of 
Schools vho vas to select a hearing officer to act as his "alter ego**, 
hear the parties, and recoraend a decision, The teacher might eigain be 
represented by a member of a teacher organization. 

It vas expected that the hearing officer would be selected from 
outside the school system, and this vas actually the practice foi the 
first cases vhich reached the third step. Very soon, how^ever , the * ipcr- 
intendent turned to selecting from aaong the supervisory staff assi^ed 
to headquarters, to the great dissatisfaction of the teachers. 

It vas not until the '"^T von the right to collective bargaining 
that a grievance machinery providing for outside review of findings in 
grievance cases vas established. 
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Under ihe curreni: 6|/reement a icecher m«y bring 6 complaint chac 
there has been a violation or mi s i - terpretat ion or inequitable applica-- 
cion of the agreement which affects him personally, or thftt he has been 
treated unfairly or inequitably by reason of a violation of existing pol- 
icy and practice He may not bring a grievance concernm^s ariy matter for 
vhich another review procedure is prescribed state la^ or the state com^ 
missioner's regulations, or by tre Board's by-lavs, or concerning a 
matter on ^hich the Board has no power to act Croups of employees so 
affected may also ininiate grievances The Union may initiate or ap- 
peal a grievance involving alleged violation of the agreement 

Except for certain special matters which arc initiated with the 
Deputy Superintendent for Personnel, the same three steps arc followed. 
Step 1 IS a conference with the head of the school , Step 2 vith the dis- 
trict Superintendent, and Step 3 '^ith a supervisor assigned to ^cpres'.nt 
the Superintendent of Schools A fourth step has been added, however, a 
hearing before one of a panel of three impartial arbitrators This step 
is held in accordance with the rules of the American Arbitration Associ-^ 
at ion 

On btep 1 the teacher is limited to representation by a colleague in 
the school vho may or may not be the 'Jhapter chairman Where the chap- 
ter chairman is not the representative, he must he invited to the confer- 
ence^ if the grievance involves the interpretation or terms of the egrte* 
ment or the vorking conditions or welfare of employees in the bargaining 
unit- At Steps 2 and 3 and In arbitration, the teacher may choose a 
classroom teacher to represent him or an employee of the Union. In any 
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cesc Che Union has a righi to be present when the terms of the Agrceacnt, 
or tht vorking conditions or veifarc of employees in the bargeining u/iit 
axe in question 

A grievance involving the application or interpretation of the 
agreement may be submitted to arbitration by the aggrieved teacher or by 
the Union uriltss it arises under Article V, A Statement of Policy , or 
any term of the agreement involving Board policy or discretion In 
matters involving Board policy or discretion the only question which may 
be submitted is a request for a deterroinatioo as to whether thf Board's 
policy was disregarded or applied in so discriminatory, arbitrary or 
capricious a mariner as to constitute an abuse of discretion. 

Arbitration is further limited in tnat the arbitrator may render 
no decisions i»odirying the terms of the agreement or of applicable la^ 
and regulations having the force tnd cffec* of Isw, or limiting or in- 
terfering with the powers, duties, and responsibilities of the Board 
uuder its by-lavs, applicable law and regulations, or violating the 
restriction above on matters of policy and discretion. 

Time limits have been set on each step. On Step 1 the employee 
must initiate his grievance within a "reasonable" time follovmg the act 
or condition which gives rise to the complaint and "-he principal must 
respond within five school days. To proceed to Step 2 the teacher must 
respond within five school days. The district superintendent has 15 
school days to render a decision Tnc appeal to Step 3 must be made 
vithin ten school days and the Superintendent must decide within 15 
school days. Failure to render decisions within the time limits on Steps 
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1 and 2 frees che teacher co proc^td to the next step Failure to meet 
the time limit on Step 3 does not free the complainant to proceed to 
arbitration unless, after the expiration of 15 days, a notice of inten- 
tion to proceed has been filed and the Superintendent has then failed 
to render a decision vxthin 20 school days after receipt of such notice 
Where a decision has been rtndcTQd, arbitration must be initiated vithm 
ten school days Time limits may be extended by mutual consent 

Provision IS made for frequent consultation betveen the Board and 
the Union to determine priority handling of Step 3 grievance conferences 
vhich require prompt disposition Special provision is made for highly 
accelerated time limits at periods of school reorganization 

The Union rcgaxds this procedure as greatly superior to the proce- 
dure? under the Staff Relations Pla/i because (1) time limits are far 
more realistic, {2) the Union is represented on every step, (3 there 
is definite recognition m the agreement that the various .steps are 
'^conferences**, not "hearings" where the supervisor acts as a Judge, and 
the arrival at mutually satisfactory solutions is strongly urged, {h) 
recourse to a truly impartial arbitrator is available 

The Board and the Union agree to accept the decision of the arbitra 
tor as final and to ab:de by it , i e , ij the grievant is sustained 
the Board vm apply the decision in the case appealed and in all sim- 
ilar cases, and, if the grievance is denied, the Union viH retrain from 
carrying through similar grievances In the newest contract the arbitra- 
tor is empowered to recommend a remedy vhere he finds a violation The 
extent of the Board's obligation to accept this recommendation which has 
been the subject of great controversy is not clarified in any way 
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Prior to the 1965 agreement, Detroit teachers vere expected to seek 
redress for gTievances through rejfular admini s t ret i ve channels, begin- 
ning vith the principal The Superintendent had set up a Grievance Com- 
mittee to vhich the teacner laight apply ^hen the grievance had not been 
satisfactorily reached through regular ftdjnini strat i ve channels or if 
the teacher felt it would be inadvisable to proceed through such chan- 
nels There ^^as no provision for representation of the teacher The 
decision to afford the teacher an opportunity to confer «ith the CooHDit- 
tee was completely at the discretion of the Committee No provision was 
made for appeal The contract sets up a five-step procedure 

A grievance iS defined as a complaint, submitted as a Rrieva nce, 
which involves the work situation, or a deviation from, or misapplica- 
tion or fflisinterpretation of a policy or practice, or a violation or 
misinterpretation, or misapplication of a provision in the Agreement 
The teacher may take his complaint directly to the principal either 
aione or accompanied by the Union building representative, prior to its 
submission to the grievance procedure If the teacher decides to use 
the grievance machinery, the grievance may be initiated and discussed 
with the principal either by the teacher accompanied by a Union repre- 
sentative, «ho may be the building representative or from the central 
staff, or by the Union representative for the teacher, or by a Union 
representative m the naoe of the Union. The principal must render his 
decision in vriting in ten days. 

The teacher and/or the Union have ten days to appeal to the dis- 
trict superintendent on Step 2- Tht Utter must offer all persons who 
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participated on Seep 1 an opporiunicy to be heard Unless specifioally 
requested by either the district suoer i n t enden i or xhe Union, there need 
be no meeting of all the parties A decision in vrlting with supporting 
reasons must be transmitted to all parties wlthm 15 days 

The Union has ten school days to appeal this decision to Che Super- 
intennent of Schools or to his desig:nated representative This time Che 
appeal must be in writing and be Accompanied by '.he decision on Step 2 
Fro^^lsion for hearing all the participants and for a Joint meeting of 
all the parties are similar to Step 2 The Superin.c ,uent has 15 days 
to transmit his decision together with supporting reasons to all parties 

The Union has ten days to appeal, in writing, to the Board of Edu- 
cation, vhich, in turn, has 20 days in w^hich to give the Union an op- 
portunity to be heard and 25 days from the receipt of the appeal to 
transmit a decision to the Union » m vriting and w\th supporting reasons 

Withm 20 days the Union may submit any iuch decision to advisory 
arbitration under the rules of the Ajnerican Arbitration Association, or 
it may request a further meeting ^itb the Board to consider other meth- 
ods of settlement upon ^hich a mutual agreement can be reached , including 
no. -governmental mediation and binding arbitration 

Time limits may be extended by mutual consent set do^n m vriting. 
Provision is made for grievamces requiring immediate action to be ini- 
tiated at a higher step than the head of a school, for protecting teach- 
ers at any step from havinR to meet vith an administrator w-ithout union 
representation, and for the excuse vith pay of persons involved in a 
grievance being processed during school hours. 
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This proceduj^e seems co have been found se c 1 s ''actory to both the 
Union and the Board since no changes from the provisions in the 1966 con- 
tract arc found in che 1967-69 contract It is also significant chat 
during the first year and a half of this procedure very fe^ grievarices 
were carried beyond Step 2 by the Union, \^hich alone has the right to 
proceed further 

There are several significant differences between this procedure arid 
that instituted in Ne^ York Firstly, although it is not often done, a 
Detroit teacher niay avail himself even on Step 1 of a representative 
from the Union's central office, he may also choose to have this rep- 
resentative initiate his grievance either in his {the teacher's) name or 
in the name of the Union Only the Union may carry an appeal to Step 3 
or a^* In Ne« York, the brin£ing of a grievance is regarded as the 

right of the complaining teacher and must initiate grievances and ap- 
peals He may appeal even to the highest step, arbitration, on his own 
initiative The right of the Union to initiate grievances is severely 
limited 

Provision for the foarth step in Detroit makes it obvious that the 
Union as well as the administrative staff perceive tht. Board as able and 
sometimes villmg to differ with the Superintendent's thinking on school 
problems This has apparently never occurred to the school staff m Nev 
York The provision for a pr e-grievance discussion of the complaint by 
the teacher, the Unlc building representative and the principal seems 
to set the tone for a genuine exploratiofj of possible sclutions without 
the injection of feejlings of resentment on the part of the administrator. 
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entrcLnts into ihe schooJ system '-'i J j be eligible for Co, hovcver, only 
if thev nave aciually earned an M A and heve subsequenily corapleied 
thirty crrdiis Wjcn this chajige in requirements Cu as an independeni 
scale should in time disappear, since teachers who earn placement on C6 
^111 automatically earn placement on if) plus P D 

These sraLies can be cou3 pared wich those existing on June 30. 1962 
prior to the institution of coli-rccive bargaif .ng in the New York school 
system Only Ci , the base scale, C2 and C6 '^ci r it existence The base 
scale started at $^800 and rose to S865O in thi tee unequal increments, 
heavily '-weighted toward the tnp of the scale "ne i rat two incrc.-nents 
were T.200 each, the next five were S?70 earh, the lest six were $350 
each Teachers on C2 received an additiona] ^^-tOO at each step over the 
parallel step on CI Teache-s jn C6 received still another S^OO Table 
? shows these schediues 

TAfii.fT 2 

SklAP^ SChCDiJlXS IN CFTECT -'^OR NE> rORK TELACHTBS 

:n ju^z 1962 



Salary Cj f 2 C6 

Step B A Bage scale B A plus 30 (redits B A plus 60 credits 
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>0()0 




S800 
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S87 0 


6270 






61 ^0 


5S!.0 


f> 


6010 


f^U 1 0 


f^8io 




b200 




7080 


8 


bS50 


69 so 


7 3S0 


0 


6000 


7 5 on 


7700 


10 


7? SO 




8030 


I i 




3000 




12 


:9'^c 


S3S(' 


8^ so 


1 3 




3: on 


OiOO 




8.^ SO 


90 SO 


oh '^() 
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vho aa^y perceive the filing of a formal grievance as an attack on his 
good faich in the discharge of his duties , and the consequent build-up of 
hostility by the teacher xn response to this resentment 

Provision for conferences between the Union and che Board, in case 
a real impasse is reached, and for a variety of vays of seeking a solu- 
tion to such an impasse argties a great deal of mutual trust on the part 
of the Board and the Unicn on the openness to viable solutions 
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SUMMAR Y OF PHQVISIOHS FOH A GRIEVANCE PRQCEDUKL- 





Hev York Detroit 


jiT i e V - 


Vioi&tiOn . foisincerpr etation 
or mequl Cable appi i cat ion 
of the contract, or of cx = 
isting policy and praccice 


Complaint involving the 
»^ork situation, deviation 
from, misapplication, or 
misinterpretation of poi- 
^ V *. fiH TiYActice viola'^ 
;:ion, misinterpretation or 
misapplication of the con- 
tract 


2 Po^tr to 


Rests vith the teacher 
Union may initiate vhere 
violation of the agreement 
IS allegtd 


The teacher , the building 
representative, the Union 


3 Povtr to 
appeal 


Beits vith the teacher uji- 
less it involves a viola- 
tion of the terms of the 
agxeeisent 


Teacher may carry appeal 
to Step 2, beyond that it 
rests ^ith the Union 


h Steps 


St^p 1 , school level 
Step 2. district superin- 
tendent 

Step 3, Superintendent of 
Schools or his designated 
represent* 1 1 ve 
Binding lijrbi trat ion See 
t-xt above for limitations 
on arbitrability of griev-^ 
ances and on arbitrator % 
decisions 


Informal discussion ^ith 
principal 

Step 1 school level 
Step district superin- 
tendent 

Step 3. Superintendent of 
Schools or his designated 
representative 
Step ^ , Board of Educa- 
tion 

^ ^ c p / • aQV isorj aj4Jifct& 

tion or Joint conference 
of Union and Board to con- 
sider other methods of 
settlement, possibly bind- 
ing arbitration ^ith mytu* 
al consent 


5 Represent 
tat ion 


Step I chapter chairman or 
other collea^yt in the 
school 

Step 2 and beyond central 
Union personnel 


In informal discussion, 
building representative 
The r ea f t er central 'jn ion 
personnel 
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Nev York 


Detroit 


u Time 






1 i ai 1 5 






a InlLla- 


Step 1, & '*f easonable** 


School level, no time lim- 




tune 


its nt,&ted for inl tlat ion 




Step 10 school days 


Step 2, 10 scnool days 




after principal's de- 


after principal's deci- 




cision 


sion 




^t^n t \ f) f>A 1 d a V < 


^ If) Kc Hrtrt 1 <5 ft V * 




aiwcr Qidwricc su pc r i n 


nfter re^^ion superincen*' 




tend t ' s d_ec i s i on 


dent.*s decision 




A^bi tr&L i an 10 3 c hOG 1 


ll Ifl S^H rtrt 1 ft V ■ 






a f t cr Super l n c enden t s 




decision 


dec is ion 






Stcr 5, school days 






after toard ' s decision 


b c 1 - 


Step 1 5 school days 


Step 1- 10 scnool days 


s ions 


Sceis 3. 15 school days 


Step 2, 15 school dmys 




Step 3 J 15 school days 


Step 3. 15 school days 




Arbitrator, one monxh 


Step ^. ^5 school days 




after final pr esentit^ ion 


Step 5, f^ot stated 




of proofs and briefs 
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The UFT is rcco^niied as ih? e^iciusivg \>srgeinin^ agent in H«v York 
for ficmbers of ihc bargaining unii is accord«<i the righi of regular 

Mnthiy consujlation vi^h the Superintendent on matters of cdycational 
policy ajid dcvcloOTcnt It has the right to be present vhcrtevcr a,ny 
Board official meets vilH representatives of any other employee orgaiii- 
xatlon for the discussion of natters vhich sre the pro^tr subject of 
collective bargaining Ho changes or siodi f icat JOHS aay be made in such 
Mtters vithout negotiation vith the Union 

The Soaj^d agrees to honor signed requests teachers for the check- 
off of Union dues This clause has been ebrogsted by the State fvbllc 
^ployeei Relations Boaxd as a punishment for the 196| strike 

The Union has the right to initiate p^ievsnces involving the alleged 
violation of the terms of the sgreeaent It sav carry these grievances 
all the vay through arbitration At ell steps it «ay represent indiv- 
idual teachers vho initiate grievsnces, except that at the school level 
this repr eieftta 1 1 on must be by the chapter chsirMn. not the central Unisfi 
staff In any case ^here a grievance is brought by a teacher who chooses 
not to be represented by the Union, the Union has the right to be pres= 
ent If the application of interpretation of the agreement is involved, or 
the =^orHln§ conditions or welfare of the memberi of the bargaining unit 

The Union has the right of access to lifts of vacsnciei and $enior= 
ity lists drsvn far purposes ^f implementing, ^rw^f^^f^r retention, and cen- 
tr^l placement provi^sion^ Copies of all offltinl i!oard circulars snd 
directives must he sent to th*: Union, and avaiisbl- class sii.t statistics 
must bf supplied to the Union annually 
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At the request of th« Union, 1^ lesvts Oi' mb^encc -ithout p^y vill 
be granted to offictrs or employees of the Ut7 "*hes^ lefecHers receive 
an^yftl incre»eni credit for the Union lervice Ufion payment Of their 
regular aonthiy contributions bmse4 on their earnabie saletTles t^s mea- 
b^ri of the teaching staff, they receive credit tov&rd retirement 

The UAton chapters in the schools h%v€ &lso been accorded rights 
Each chapter -lat the excluiUve right to monthly coniui tat ions vith the 
principal On laattcrf of school policy end implementation of the agree- 
m^nt vithin the school The -^esti^ial rtsuiants of tn^ Staff Belatiooi 
cowl t tee. v-ich had thii right prior to coileccivc bargaining, ha-^n 
finally been definitively eliminated ^ bulletin board m an accessible 
place miMX be asiigned wo the chspter for its ex^iysjv^e use The chapter 
has thf ri^ht to meet vithm the school byildmn either before or after 
ichool or during the lunch hour at a piact to be assigned by the head of 
the school Unior officiali may attend such seetirfi|s 

Chapter chairmen su^t be prograsimed for tvo additional preparatiofi 
periods b^ ustd to cospiett Union business vithin th- school In re« 
turn = the Uraon nas pled^.ed there shall be no strlHei . ^^ork stoppage! . 
or other concerted refusal to vorM . nor any mstlfation thereof Soth 
ih? Union and the Board :;ub5crlbe to the principle of se-jKing peaceful 
means of iettlin^. disputes vithout interrupting, the school progra/5 

in Detroit the Board recowi^es DFT as the sole and fxcjusjve bar- 
gaming a^ent for the employees in th* barj|ainlng unit The Union has 
the rifht to thr r.i^ecX=off of due§ for its m^ffibers 

The ioard underta^fs to make no chaniei in exlstmiK vor^ing condi = 
iians set forth m v-nting in th* Proceedings of the Poard of EducatiofJ. 
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the Teacher's Bulletin , or the Adalnntrative Handbook , without prior 
fioti ficfttion of and consultfttion vith iht Union 

The Union has the right lo monthly consultation vlth th« Superin- 
tendent , and an elaborste procedure is outlined for resolving matters On 
vhich • consensus is not reached This has been described m detail in 
the section dealing vith control over Profeasional Matters 

The Union has the right lo initiate a grievance for any teacher *ftd 
Bsy represent a grlevant at any step of the grievance procedure The 
teacher »ay not choose the r epresentati ''e of any Other employee organi- 
latiQB to represent hiis Only iHc Union roav carry a grievance beyond 
Step 2 Bepresentatives of the Federation may visit the schools to in- 
vestigate vorkmg conditions, teacher cMplaints cr for any other purpose 
rel.tms to the Agreement, providl.ng there ;s no interference '^ith school 
func*. lonlng 

The building representative is the official reprcsentatl vs of the 
Union In the school He and the school unio., coniBittee composed of nsem- 
bers of the bargaining unit selected in any marner detenamed by the 
Union have the right to meet ^jth the principle at least .-aonthly and to 
consylt on local school problems and pollcm. The local school chan^ 
ter has the right to meet vithm the school before or after school or 
during the lunch period It has the right to 9 bulletin bo%rd and the 
riftht to place materials m the mall boxes of teachers and oth.;r profes- 
si anal employees 

The building r inresentative is to be excused from h-ameroora dutiat 
in schools ^hers there are mors teachers than homeroom classes or if- 
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that is not oossible, from some oth*r *idisini st r&t i vrr duly 

Detroit *L "no-strike' niedge is in simpler lerfus The Union prom- 
ises not to eng&ge m or encourage strike accion of &ny Kind during the 
life of the conxrsct 
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Central 
n i 1 1 on 



h Consul- 
tation 

Sy 0€ n n - 

c Griev- 
ance 



ACC €SS 

to in- 

f OTTSd^ 

tlon 



Access 
to 

schools 



off 



Exclusive bargaining agent 
Must be consulted prior to 
changes \n vorking condi- 
t iOns necessitated by t:x 
pe r I ac nt ftl pr ogr aij^ 

Hyst meet at least monthly 



Limited pover of initiation 
MsY renrcseftt teacher at 
Step 2 and %bove 
i f not r c pre sent I nr. the 
teacher it has tht rifhx \g 
bt nresent at Sten 2 ai i 
above ^ if the teras of the 
contract %re involved or the 
working conditions or vel- 
fare of the members of the 
bargaining unit 

All lists affecting trans= 

f ers . retention, and central 

placement of teachers 

Official Board circulars and 

directives 

CI as 5 Biz^. ri^ure^ 

hay attend school chapter 
meet 1 n«fS 



h Strikes 



Granted hy the contrac t 
Abrogated by the PKSB 

foyj teen leaves he 
granted lncre«snt and p*n= 
sion ri^ht.% of teacher^ on 
leave protected 

Ko strike pledge 



i:xclusive b&r^alnin^, 
aM.ent HvSt be consul ted 
prior to ch&ni^.es in exist- 
ing re^TJlations riovernin^. 
vorK ing condlt i on^ 

i^ust meet at least month- 
ly Appeal may be Mile to 
Board if confyltatioR ses- 
sions do not rt^^ult m 
consensus 

Unlimited pover of repre- 
sentation 

Any represent tt&cher at 
any sten Sscluilve fi^t 
to appeal beyond Step 2 



All svailabie infor»tlon. 
statistics and records 
relevant to negotiations 
or necessary for the 
f#roper enforcement of tht 
as^r eement 

Hay visit freely to inves- 
tiRste vorkin^, conditions 
teacher cosnlaints etc . 
provided there JS no in- 
terference vii.h school 
profr asi 

Cranttd bv the contract 



Teachers Ofi leave ^srk 
for the Union are entitled 
to ext^er'ienc* credit 



No Strike pledge 
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Hcv YorV. 


Dclroi t 


School 


Hay be hsl^ b^for? or afxer 
school. Of during lunch 
hour » &t piact d«jsi^eied 
by principal 


May be he id f o r c or 
al ter scnool , or durini? 
lynch hour 






Hyst be ss Signed on? in an 
accessible place 


Hust be assigned one Hay 
place mater lai in the 
stsf f sfii 1 boxes 




Coniul - 
tetlon 


HusL be held at leasi laonih 

ly 


Must be held at least 
»on^hly 




for 
Union 
busi- 
ness 


Chftpter chairmari must be 
pro^raw*ed for i*o addi = 
feionai preDar*%tior peri = 


Buildific rei^resentat ive 
muit be pro^^ra/naec vit?ioyt 
hontero^, if possible If 
not , must be e^icus^d from 
soise other %dmi nis ^. racist 
duty 




In for - 


Official circulsri, scrfiOr = 
ILV list and specific in- 


Contract JS silent 



St the 
school 



formation as to rotation of 
assigruficnts must h^ Mde 
available The principsJ 
must post ^ copy of all 
assi$nsents m the school 
and ftive one to the chmpter 
chairman Ths chairman shall 
i.lna have access to school 
mfonsatlon nectiSiry to the 
ner forifianct of hii duties 
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CHAPTER ill 
COKG^jQUlNCES of the CONTHACTn 

Tnt en^iysls of th? agr^cmcriLS has shovn the enormous ch%n^^es vhich 
have ensued from collective bargaining for example, the introduction of 
a nev cl%ss of school -orkers . school sides, th^ revision of school t>£r- 
sonncl relationships, the shifts in authority, and the chsn^.es in tr^di* 
tional patterns of budgeting and programming 

Changes in school Staffing and class-sizes are clearly reflected in 
the annual reports of the superintendents of schools wMch vere examined 
for such data Additional insights on changes as perceived by school 
pPFSonnel vcre obtained fr^m the responses to the questionnaires distrib- 
uted to teachers, principals and building, representatives C^estion- 
nsires distributed to ch&pter chairmen for m concurrent study by another 
ffiesber of the Center for UrDan Education staff v-re aade avaiiahle for 
this study 

A Schyj^ Staff i^ng and the Contrmct 

One of the most serious problems of urHan school systems m recent 
years has been that of keeping the schsolf adequately staffed In Nev 
York there iS controversy betveen the Board and the Union as to whether 
the collective bar^amm^ agreements hav^ &&iirn^'mit6 or amel iors ted the 
nrofclem 

Th?r^ IS no doubt that the agreements have brought m their train a 
such greater increase in the nuaber of authorised positions than there 
'^Ouid have be*n -?ithout collective bar^,?inin^, increasing. ^nori!50usly the 
need for ne^ teachers For example, in the three year,^ betveen Octo^Tr 
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jl , 1958 and October 31* 19ol , Che Ifcsc pre-contrsct year, authorized 
positions in the elementary divmon mcrcBsed by ^^3i or 1^7 7 positions 
per year In the six years between October 31 » l9ol and October 31. 
1967 the nu/aber of suthonted positions lOSe by 5.629, or 936 2 positions 
per year 

In che s&isc period, pupil population increased by 39^^18. 6 r se 
which vould hftve necessitated 1 .2S2 usore positions if there had been no 
chMge la class-size However . since tne collective ba-rgsiniii^ contract 
has changed the mean class-site 1*1 Nev York fross 30 G (1961) to ?^ $ 
(1967), an increase of ^.3^7 tenchers to care for the increased nuaber of 
classes has been necessitated 

Preparation periods for eleaentary school teachers isust also bear 
responsibility for the expansion of the staff There vert 3 970 posi- 
tions authorized for the 1967-68 school yt^r tor the purpose of providing 
coverage for re^lar classroom teachers during their preparation periods 
Sost of these v<jrc for teachers sf library . coordinators of instruction 
for non-!ji^ish speaJtmg children and other specialists, only part of 
whose tiae *^a3 \j#*d for providing coveraf,e . but the ulk of these poii- 
tions -ere for cluster" teachers vhose function ^as to provide sost of 
the preparation periods on a grade 

In Detroit there -^as an increase of 213 Msitions in the elementary 
division between October 19^5 the last pre-contract semester and 
October 1967. or 136 5 positions per yeai Since Detroit statistics are 
m terms of median rather than mean class size. It is not ^ssible to 
calculate exactly ha-^ many of th*se n*v positions if.ust he attributed t^ 

ths cl«s-si2,e provisions 



Th€ Chief of Labor HcgotiBtions for the Detroit Public Schools sug- 
gested to a representative of ihe Center th&t the Detroit contract is not 
yet St the poinc vhere specific nusibers of edditlonel teachers sre being 
requested to reduce class^-size m m nui^bcr of schools at the primery 
unit level Cbelov grade ^3 Data from Detroit indicates, further , that, 
there has been a decrease of 17 ^ percent in the number of classes vith 
registers above 35 U is appropriate to note that the question of 
class = size is soseiiises academic Many urban school systems have faced 
#horx4fes of teachers xn selected subject areas or grade levels and have 
found IE difficult to provide qualified instructional personnel in all 
their classrooms, let alone provide for preparation periods 

Thus It IS clear that m Nev York the contracts have aggravated the 
staffing problem by making it necessary to find teachers to fill these 
nev positions However, Table 6 shovs that Nev York has been able to 
attract and keep more career teachers than it lost in the years betveen 
1961 and 1967 Dyxmg this period there vere 12.319 positions vacated 
through resiiiTiations , retirements a/id dismissals, y*t the system ended 
the smmh period ^ith 2-656 more permanent teachers on the ftaff than it 
had started with The years betveen 1961 and l9r^7 have been years of 
mounting turmoiJ m the schools There has been p-o^i^r demand for local 
control vhich IS frishtening to many teachers It voyld seem that the 
claims of the Union for th* increased recfyiting pover under collective 
bargiinin^ can be supported 

Th- Detroit picture is fax less clear ColJectiv- bargaining, hnn a 
far Shorter histor^^ in that City than in Ftv York, too fihort a historr to 
alio- a valid roncius^on as to the rff^cts 
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It vas not possible co get figures to comp&re vith chose for Ne^ 
Vork for the oujBber of conCJ^acc teachers lo active service and on leave 
By subtracting the oumhtr of SSRP's from the ntunber of filled positions 
'^e fotiod that the nuiuber of contract teachers lo active service had 
shxun)i froffi ^,951 in October I965 to ^» ,803 10 October ^^^-7^ ^ss of 
1^8 teachers Hovcver, du'ing the sane period there h^- ^^en 993 resig- 
nations and 21 deaths in the elefiientary division (This includes soae 
supervl sory -adjsi nisc ^aci ve personnel, but the number is probably too 
sisail to affect the cooclusioos draw-n ) Thus the system aaist have re- 
cruited 862 career teachers during the sajse period (Detroit Board of 
Education, Depeurtmeot of Adjia 0 1 s tret 1 ve and Statistical Reporting, 
Auonual Educatiooal Personnel Reports, 196!>-66, 1966-6?, 1967-68 ) 

TkBi,Z 6 

CHANGES IN STAiTMC* FOLLOWING THE rKTRODUCTION 
OF COLLECTIVE EAJ^GAIKINC 



Authorized Permanent 





Po s 1 1 1 0 n 5 


Staff 


Wev York 






October 19&i 


21 ,^15 


20,339 


October 1967 


27 ,0b b 


22 ,995 


Chajige 


-5,629 


*2.656 


Det roi t 






October 1965 


5.^32 


^ ,951 


October 196? 


5,503 


b .803 


Ch ai3ge 


- ?73 


- Ib8 



•Detroit figijres include onl* contract teachers on active service 

Itev York figures include probationary and tenured teachers on leave as 

well as those in active ser-^nce 
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8 The CnotraCt and Class-Siie 

T -oae research to tHe contrary , classrooiii tea^cbers are vlr- 
LuaAly unariLjnous !o their a^ee^seot that classes of thirty-five or more 
are eQtlrely too large Despite this agreement little progress bad beeo 
Bade io Nev York City tovard a reduction in tne nuaber of classes vlth 
registers of tbirxy-five or more prior co collective bargaining Be- 
tween 1935 and I96I -- tbe last pre-cootract year the «an register 
had fluctuated between P9 6 arid 30 6 In 196I it stood at 30 6 In that 
year there were 3,2^0 classes, 20 ^ percent of all elesentary school 
classes, ranging from 35 to ^9 register In October 196? isean class 
register had fallen to 25 9 and there vere only 5^1 classes vlth regis- 
ters between thirty- five and forty-fotxr, 2 8 percent of all elementary 
school classes While saall class registers eire, of course, no guarantee 
of good teaching, it is trve they impose fe^er and lest formidable ob- 
stacles to Such teaching The chamge in ciaas-slte cooditioDS in New 
York City, directly attributable to the contract, has undoubtedly im- 
proved the ciassrootc situation considerably as perceived by teachers 
ajDd pupils ^ 

Lf&prove^ent is also evident in Detroit, although the condltloos were 
worse to start with and whe Union has had a much shorter timt to work 
towaird i03prove£D''.it In October l9tS the^^e were 2,1^6 classes w^i th 



Corroborative evidence for this statesenl can be found in a studj 
in progress at the Center for UrDaLn Education, Primary Crade Varied 
Crcj^pingJ^ Effect of Reduced Class Patio upor Claasroom Snviroaffieot , 
Interl^^Repqrt . Dr Huth B Berken, Pro J ect Dl rector 
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registers benween 35 39 2 percent) In October 196? there vere 

oaly 1.^13 classes vit^ registers between 35 and (31 T percent) 



TABLE 7 

Q^Q£S IN CUSS'SIZE POLLOWlHC THE INTRODUCTION 
OF COLLECTIVE SABGAlNlNC 





No of Classes vi t^i 
Registers Over 35 


Percent of Classes ^^ith 
Registers Over 35 


Nev York 






October 196I 


3.260(1 ) 


20 ^ 


October 196? 


5^1(2) 


2 8 


Decrease 


2,719 


17 6 


Detroit 






October 19^5 


2a^6{3) 


ii9 2 


October 1967 


I>13(2) 


31 8 


Decrease 


n3 


17 ^ 



^OTK 1 Top register ^ss ^9 

2 Top register was 

3 Three classes exceeded 
^ Top register w^s 



C Tbe Questionnaire 

As noted, questionnaires ^ere sent to ail elementary school prin- 
cipals in both cities and to thuae teachers in a rsjidom sampling of 
schools A 5 percent sajnple was used in f^ew York and 20 percent m 
Detroit The response rates of principals (56 0 percent In Hew York and 
30 5 percent m Detroit) were considerably higher than the response rates 
of teachers (19 9 percent \n New rork and 21 9 percen«. in Detroit) 

l^e^er^hel ess , a comparison of descriptive data for teacher respondents 
ai3d the total teacher population , made on the basi s of sex &iid schoo 
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organl tal loDei trpe , siiggests that the respondents are ^epreseatat i ve of 
the totdJ group 

1 The Respon dents 

The le*cher8 in Nev York vho replied to the quest loojial re were 
coffipaj-at 1 veLy inerpe r ieoced Tb* Detroit respondents vere far ©ore ex- 
perlcQCcd in tcaebing Aji crve r^he Lmi ng proportion of the New York 
teacher respondents ( 60 0 percent) reported less thsji 10 years total 
earperience m educat!On Only 3^ 9 of the Detroit teacher respondejits 
were in thai category A mere 3 ^ percent of ihe f^t^ fork teacher 
respondents bad sore than 30 years erperience (30 year service retirweat 
IS practicable in Hev York ^ ^herca^ 11 percent of the Detroit teacher 
respoDdeots were in this group Principals la both groups, of course, 
shoved greater len^b of service \o education than teachers 

Figwes sy the respocdents for length of service in the present 
school shoved significant trends afflOag teachers and principals m both 
cities to change frois school to 3Chooi , ^ich raises serious questions 
as to tne stability of school sta/fs 
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TA3L£ 8 



LENGTH Of tXPEmiHCZ 



Teachers 


Priiicipals 


Nev York Detroit 
N=29? N^289 


Hev York Detroit 
f^=3^3 ?^ = 68 


In education 

Less Ch6u3 10 yrs 60 0 3^ 9 
10-30 rrs 30 5 ^8 ^ 
Hore than 30 yrs 3 ^ H 7 
^ A 6 2 ^9 


5 5 2 9 

^6 6 U 2 
^2 0 32 
5 8 23 5 


Iq present school 

Less than 10 yrs 7i 9 66 
10-30 yrs 15 7 23 6 
Hore than 30 yrs ^5 2 ^ 
HA 7 9 7 6 


67 9 82 ^ 
25 6 l6 1 
0 0 0 0 


T^L£ 9 


— — =_ — ■ = — — = — ^ — " — ^ f ' ' ' 

Teachers 1 Princ 3 paJs 

i 


f^ew fork Detroi t i Toi k Detroi t 
fi-292 ^-299 1 ^^3^3 ^"68 


S A 0 1 10 


22 ^ 50 0 
2 6 2 9 



ERIC 



ilO 



ERIC 



As feen in Table 10, the Detroit saspic h&o sort leacncrs int 
older age group i'na/^ Nev York On the other hand, tne New ^ork prln- 
cJp^is' s&aple has & ^rcaier proportion in the Older age group than 
Dec roi I 

TABL£ ID 
ACE 



Teachsri ! Pri nci pAis 



-4^ 



fi^v York Deiroit ^ Nev York Detroit 

j 

20-29 6 21 1 j 0 0 0 0 

30 39 20 b 2? > ! 3 9 ^ I, 

j^O-^^9 13 8 2b 6 j 23 6 2% 0 

50 59 ij 0 20 8 i ho 2 hi 2 

60-69 1 ^ 5 ? ] 26 2 II 2 

^ A 3^ h B I 10 ii2 



A substantiallj isrger proportion of ^t-^ York teachers aiid priri 
cipsls ha** had Ti, J ] i lae eernir.i| erperieice ot'rier '^han i*schin^ than 
thfir couiil*r parxs *ind ir, the ^t-^ lorn s^'ifrpi? s substant isl i/ imrger 
number of princip?sls then teachers have had such experience 'Table II] 
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TAJL£ ii 

FULL TIME tARHlUC EXPEBltHCZ OTHER THAN TIj^CHI^G 



Teachers 


1 

Priocipais 




Ncv fork Detroit 




Nev York DeirolC 
H = 3^3 ?^=68 


Ye* 


33 9 19 ^ 




32 ^ 35 3 


no 


59 6 66 8 




32 ^ ^2 6 




6 5 13 8 


; 

1 

; 


15 2 22 1 


AS for 


educftiionsl bsck^roujid CTsble 
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f^ev York stili has an 


spprec 1 «bl t 


proporiion of teachers vi thout. 




^rtes Deiroit has s lar^ 


gef propari 


ion ^llh tht ** A degree Ii * 


s Qbirious ihsi a much greater 



proportion of principals than teachers have Higher degrees 



S A 
B A 

torat e 



TABLi: i? 



Teachers 



lie'*^ York 
^s??2 



9 6 



53 ^ 
28 8 



Det roi i 

I 0 
56 ^ 

36 0 
0 0 



T 



Pt 1 nc i pal s 



^ev York 

0 0 
3 8 
82 2 

8 ^ 



Detroi t 

#*-6a 

0 0 
0 0 

75 5 
JO 3 
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Both teachers and prlncipeds are themselves largely the products of 
public schools, the overvheLming nuisbers cosing froa? \xrb&n public 
schools A slightly larger proportion of Detroit teachers and princi- 
pals attended part?chial schools than their Nev York coujiterparis ^en 
priocipals and teachers axe coaipared , sore teachers are seen to have 
cose froffi parochial schools than principals (See Table 13 ) 

Whta questioned as to the preltrr^d type of lichool for their 
children, only a third of the teachers chose uxban public schools in 
both cities, as did the principals in Detroit ^k>re than 50 percent of 
the Nev York principals, however, chose such schools About 30 percent 
of all groups chose public schools outside the city Parochial schools 
vere chosen by approximately lU Q percent of Detroit teachers and prin- 
cipals, but OQ^Lv by 8 6 percent of Nev York teachers and ^ 1 percent of 
Hev York principals Secular private schools ^ere chosen by 13 9 per- 
cent of all teachers, but oaly 3 9 percent of all principals However, 
18 2 of r^ev York teachers chose such schools as compared ^ith 9 1 per- 
cent of tne Detroit teachers, and u h percent of Hew tort principals 
chose Such schools as compared with 1 5 percent of their Detroit col= 
leases 
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TA^f 13 

TYPE or SCHOOL ATTEKOro LHD CHOICE OF SCHOOL FOR CTILDREN 



























Atceoded by Respoodcncs 




Cho ice 


for their Children 




Teacbe rs 


Pr 1 nci pal s 


Teachers 


Princ Ipais 




N Y Detroit 


All 

N=58l 




Detrol t 


/Ul 
N-^ll 


N Y Detroit 
N=292 N=289 


All 
H^58l 


n Y 
N=3^3 


Detroit 
N^68 


Ail 
H^^ll 


Urban 






















Public 


7^ 0 62 6 


68 3 




72 I 


83 2 


30 1 35 ^ 


32 7 


5^ 9 


33 8 


1^8 9 


School 






















lfod-c i ty 
Public 


10 3 16 3 


13 3 


5 0 


13 2 


6 ^ 


33 2 25 0 


29 1 


29 ^ 


36 8 


30 6 


School 






















Parochi iQ 
School 


12 3 15 6 


13 9 


6 7 


11 8 


7 5 


8 6 1^ 3 


11 


1 


13 2 


7 O 


Secular 


17 10 


1 ^ 


6 


0 


5 


18 2 9 1 


13 6 




1 5 


1 0 


School 
























17 ^5 


3 1 


2 3 


2 9 


2 ^ 


9 9 16 3 


13 1 


10 2 




10 9 




A possible exnplsn&tion 


of the 


gr e a I e r 


bias of teachers against 


urban 






school education fo 


r their 


Qvn chi Id ren lies m the dif 


fereoce in the 






ages of Lh* t«o groups The luediaji 


age o r 


the teachers 


is respectively 






31 1 years In 


Ne^ 1 


orH and 


^2 6 years m Detroit Their children a 


re 






likely to be 


currently in t 


he elemedtary grades Principals, 


wi th 


a 






median a^e of 


55 8 


y e ar s l n 


Ne^ tor 


k and 5^ 3 years in 


Detroi t 


, are 


on- 





likely to ha^e such young children The urban icnooi crisis had not 



developed -^hen their chtldj-en were of elementary school a^e but the biilk 
of the teachers are caught up in it as parents as -'ell as teachers 
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UBOR miOH KEKBEHSHIP Of P^^REKTS 



TeAchcrs 


PriQ 


c i pel 8 






!lew York 


De t ro i t 


Ail 


Hev York 


Detroit 


Aii 


fathers 
















38 




39 b 


39 9 


bi 2 


i'O 1 


Hos-aesbers 








56 3 


52.9 


55.7 




5 1 


3-1 


b 1 


3 8 


5 9 




mothers 
















IT ^ 




29 0 


6 7 


2 9 


6.1 


Sod --ffiembe rs 


66 1 


56 ^ 


61 31 


i 79 0 


08 2 


80. > 




16 ^ 


3 i 


9 8 


ii* 3 

i 
1 


8.8 


13.5 



Responses conceniing ■eabersnlp of the B*le paj-ent In a Ubor 
uijlon were remaj-kably iwl Tons (Table It"'. ApproxJ mat c 1^0 percent in 
gj^^j, g^oup replied in the a/finsailve The replies shov . however, that 
teachers are far laore likely to nave had aethers who --ere nembers of 
trade unions thaa principals and that Detroit teachers ans-ered this 
question affinaatively more lhaji tvice as often as Sev York teachers 
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Teachers in Ncv York axid Detroit curreritly ta>iog coorses CJcperi- 
ence a desire to improve their teaching as e motive for such study 
rather thaij e desire for a better salary placesent Hovever , the con* 
siderAbiy sioailer percent&ge of Hetroit teachers tailing cotLrses may in- 
dicate that quail fying for a salary differential in Detroit is more 
arduous ih&n in ^ev York Required c Juries must be aimed at en M A 
degree or taken in accord ^ith an equivalent study plan (See Table 15) 



TkELE i5 

FACTORS l^UJZHCjm TEACHXES TO TAJO' COl/HSES 



^ew York 



De t roi t 



Fercenla^e of teachers currently 
taking courses 



Influenced by desire to 

Lsprove their teaching 

Improve salary placement 

Achieve promotion 

PreoaTe for aiiother field 



{N ^ 292] 
51 ^ 



^ ISO) 

90 0 

0 

1 

\ih D 



:n = p89) 
21 1 



81 0 
68 8 

5i 3 
5 



ii6 



2 ibrpcriences with Crit^wj^ce Machinery 

Ajo inquiry ioio teachers' ejqperiences with grievances ooder collec 
tlve bftrgaloing in these twio cities shows ^ide divergences More th&n 
h&lr tbe Detroit teachers reported they had no coajplaiots vbereas odiy 
36 2 perceot of the New York teachers so reported Of those vbo took 
actiOQ OQ thexr conrplal nts , 29 i ptrctni of Detroit*s teachers said tbey 
vere able to achieve a satisfactory resolution in iofonaai talks vith 
their principals, I8 5 perceot of tbe nev Yorkers rtporxed such a set- 
tiesCQt Only 3 8 percent of the Detroit respondents Initiated a fora- 
al grie^^aiice cosspared to 21 3 percent of tbe ^ev Yorkers (See Table 16 ) 

Tbe o^er^beLfiing majority of Detroit teachers ^ho reported fomal 
grle^ai3ces, 8I 6 percent, stated tbey had reached & favorable settlement 
vbereas 51 8 percent of the Nev York grlevaots reported tbeir grievances 
bad been denied (Table 17) Only ^1 9 percent had reached a satisfactory 
resolution Hone of the Detroit teachers had exiiaasted tbe grievance 
procedure, 12 9 percent of ibe Hev Yorkers had (Table I8) 

TABLE 16 

COt/FSE OF ACTION fOLLQw^ TIIACTCT CBIEV^NCgS 



Perceota^e report ioK tbey n Y (H^202J Detro it^ (l^ = 28p) 



Bad no cosplaiDts 



Initiated a formal grievance 
H A 



36 2 51 9 



Sad cosplaiDts but took nc action 11 0 10 ^ 

Achieved a favorable sflxieaent 

infonaajiy in the school i8 5 29 1 



21 2 3 8 

13 0 ^5 
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T^BLL 17 

DISPOSITION OF TEACHER QHlEs'^HCtS 



Percentage ^^P^^L^^E their grievances '^ere 




Detroit (N-U) 



Favorably settled 
Denied 

Stili pending 



81 8 
18 2 
0 0 



TABL£ 18 

HiCreST STEP REACHED IN DISPOSITION OP TIACHER GRIEVANCES 



Percentage of CrievgLnces 
vhicb reached 



Step 2 

Detroit — region supt 
NT districi supt 

Step 3 

Supt of Schools 
Step ^ 

Detroit Board of Education 
Step 5 

DrtroiC -- Arbitration or mediation 
Pendi ng 
N A 




1>ie reports from the principals '-^o responded showed much less dl - 
'mergence The teachers questionnaire rtTtrrtd to complaints during 
the vhole period of collective bargaining Tne principals were ques- 
tioned onlv about the current school year ^See Table 19 ) 
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TABLE 19 



P^lHClPkXS' REPORTS OH TEACHER GRiEVAKC^ 





/t Y 








Dcirol 


I (i«»68j 


Perceata^e of Principals 
Bcportiog Cricvaiices in 
fjjj-^-rtt ^rhnol Year Vbirh 
Were 


Ho 

Cr i € V " 
ances 


One or 
More 


« A 




C r 1 e V - 
sjices 


One or 
Mere S A 


iroLtgbt up informally 
ajid resolved In school 


h 7 


87 2 


8 


L 


16 2 


75 8 as 


Brou^iit. up as format 
grie^aDc- end resolved 
Id school 


70 9 


?0 3 


8 


7 


66 2 


22 1 U 8 


Still pending on a 
higher step 


86 9 


2 3 


10 


8 


83 8 


h h 11 8 


lidded in teacher's 
favor OD higher step 


83 ^ 


2 6 




0 


83 8 


Ji b U 8 


Decided sigaaost teacher 
OO nigher step 


79 0 


^ 0 


lii 


0 


83 8 


2 9 13 2 



fOTE Sose prioclpais reported oo several grievances 



Information about gri-vaxices ^as also available rros chapter 
chalnsen in Nev York and building representatives m Detroit (Table 20) 
These union officiais correspond to shop stewards and bear considerable 
responsibility for processing grievances, especiaily on tne school 
level Tbe information frois chapter chairsen is from the as yet unpyb- 

2 

lished studv rtftrrtd to earlier 



^41bert Goldberg, The Bo it of the CbaFter Cbalrgen . Slua^ In prog= 
ress for the Center for Urban Education, l^ev fork 
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^WHMi^ or CBICVAJ^CES IKPORHAILY RESOLVED REPORTED Br CliA.PTEJ^ 
CHj!tIR>EII AJfD BUILDIHC REPRESENTATIVES 

^ong 1 2 3 ^ p 0 7 8 9 or acre 

n t {V'l^QO) P9 3 10 0 lii 5 1^ 7 6 0 3 ^ 3 0 5 20 12 ? 

D€trolt{^7?) 36 1 12 S 1? 3 5 6 1 0 0 2 0 0 1 26 

Both ;n Hew York axid Detroit: at lease t^c thirds of the respondents 
had hsA erperieoces with coeplalnts brought by teachers since October 
1967. aost of the© with aaore theiQ one In Ncv York ?8 6 percent of the 
chapter cbainsec reported the formal miiiatioo of r^^e or sior'* £r.ev- 
axjces vhile only 19 ^ percent of the Detroit building representatives so 
reported lo aujditlon, 13 8 percent of the chapter chainsen ajid 13 8 
percent of the buildiag representatives reported carrying one or ©ore 
grievances beyond the school 

In an attempt to gam 1 n f or^mat ion about possible peripheral coo- 
sequences flowing froa the processing of gxievaocea, the uolon represen- 
tatives were asked whether grievarits had complain*-^ of retaliation by 
the principal, whether collea^es or the grie-zants whose asaigrusents or 
prograffls were dlsr\ipted as a re^ul\ of the resolutloo of the gnevarjce 
had becose eisbittered against the representative cr une union, whether 
principals had become embittered aigainst the representatives, or whether 
the processing of the grlevaisce had cleared the air 

Approx Isat elv 70 percent of botn groups reporteu inj cotsplaints of 
retaJlation or biltemtrss by their coilea^-es (Table 21) New Yorkers 
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vho reported ibe embittering o^- the principal agamsi the iinioo ^ep- 
reseotatiTcs exceeded their [>etroit fellows by 10 percent On tbe other 
hMd 77 7 perceot of the chapter chainaeD reported grievance processing 
as clearing the air as coapared vltta 61^ 7 p-rtent of the building rep- 
reseotat i ▼es 

TABLE 21 

E77ECTS OP GRIErVAJCS PBOCESSlHu AS REPORITB BY CHAPTEH 
CHAIRKE^ AJfD BUILDIHC R EPRi:SDrTATI VXS 





n Y 




Detro 


It [N- 


33] 




Host 


Sose 


Ho 


Moat 


Soaie 


No 




Cases 


Cases 


Cases 




Cues 


Cases 


CMplalr.ts of RetaJiatlon 


7 8 


20 5 


71 6 


9 T 


19 3 


0 


Coilea^es Embittered 


1 9 


23 6 


72 6 


5 9 


23 5 


70 5 


PrlDCipai Embittered 


11 6 


22 9 


65 5 


5 7 


20 0 


7^. 3 


CleiLred the Air 


50 3 


27 ^ 


P2 3 


50 0 


1« 7 


35 3 



3 Re»ctloDS to Selected School Condltloos 

Wore tbaii eighty perceot of the teacher' in each city indicated that 
they find teaching setlsr/ln^ with sore tbaa half checking the cate- 

Very rewardlDg This fioding is partialis coofinaed by the coo- 
slsteocy «ith 'hicb teachers denied aspirations to such positions as 
priocipal, super I otendeot or uj.lversity professor Those vbo indicated 
uplrations Other tha;i classroon teaching -ere interested In working as 
educatiooai specialists or guidance counselors 
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Tbls dO€3 not laeaj? that teachers vere uniformly Sfttisfied vitb every- 
thing about :heir schools A large proportion of both Nev York aod 
Detroit teachers indicated dissatisfaction with pupil discipline m very 
large nmsbers LArgn percentages in both cities '^ere dissatisfied vith 
textbooks aj3d instructional materials and vlt>^ opportunities for educa- 
tionai ioDOvatioo Detroit teacficrs were satisfied v^ih the support 
gl^en by the school acLaal n 1 s t r at i on in slightly laiger ntuubers than their 
Nev York collea^es I'-- generai , Detroit teachers seem less dissatis- 
fied (Tab..^ 22) 



TABLE 22 

TEAOiS^ SATISPACTIOK WITH S£L£CTHD SCHOOL CONDITIONS 



School CoTditioDs 



Satisfied Dissatisfied 



Di SCI pi me 

Tert books and other materials 

OT>po'' : 1 € - for educational 
Inoo^'a^ ' on 

Pape rvork 

School adsloi St rat ion ' s 
Support of teachers 

Co^Rjolty't attitude toward 
school staff 

Faculty TtLmover 

Coverage of uncovered 
c 1 asses 



26 0 
6 

56 5 



69 9 

52 0 
5T 9 

73 2 



2 6 



^1 3 

57 2 

21 ^ 

36 6 

37 0 

22 0 



1 ^ 

2 I 

1 7 

1 1 



Detroit N=28g 



Satisfied Dissatisfied NA 



5 I 



3^ 3 
55 1 

60 5 
- 1 9 

72 0 

u5 i 
51 9 

67 2 



68 T 
^0 8 

35 0 
55 3 

6 

22 2 



2 I 

3 1 

1 c 

2 8 

3 8 
2 

3 5 



10 
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Here Chftj^ naJ r ibe wCscHers in DOt^^ cliles did '^oi beiieve I'^&i col- 
iectivc b«j-g»ioing had e^frtcisd Ibese conditions lo one area, tne 
QU»b«r of uncovered classes, slightly less c^ar hadf iHe teachers thought 
b&Tgalolng had had oo effect, a negiigibie percentage sav a bad effect, 
and 39 ^ percent in Hev York aod 3? 8 perceot m Detroit saw a beoeficial 
effect Id ai30ther area, amouxJt of paperwork, a strlkiag divergence vas 
found Slij^htly more tban three-fifths of the Nev York teachers found a 
beneficial effect compared to only 22 ^ percent in D-troit The provi- 
sioos provldiog for relief of teachers from incidental paper-vork in Ncv 
York are. as noted, far sore detailed and specific thai3 the Detroit 
contract This is coofirmatioo of the efficacy of these clauses 

Only in one area did ajiy appreciable percentage find a negative 
effect (the cosmMrAty ' n attitude toward the school staff) and in both 
cities an equal number thought the effect had been positive (Table 23) 

Lo both cities, also, those teachers who saw po effect well outousbered 

those who did «ee ais effect 
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TA^L£ ?3 

ETTECT Of COLLZCTIVE BABCAlNINC OK SELECTED SCHOOL CONDITIONS 

AS R£PORTED BY TIIACHEBS 







N Y (N« 


292) 










= ?8^1._ 




Selected School 
CoDdi tions 




Pos I - 
1 1 ve 


Nega- 
tive 


N A 


Hone 


Post - 
1 1 ve 


Nega- 
tive 


N A 


Discipline 


68 7 


15 b 


5 2 


10 5 


60 


1 

J 


19 3 


T 2 




Tert books , etc 


66 ^ 


20 6 


1 0 


li' 7 


5^ 


1 


3? 1 


2 1 


11 


Opportunities for 
ed\icstiOQaJ iaao- 
vst 1 on 


7 


28 9 


? 7 


10 7 




2 


30 7 


. 7 


Ic 


Papervork 




Or 7 


1 7 




60 


7 


22 ^ 




12 


Scnool Adpin I St ra- 
tion's support of 
teachers 


3 


28 9 


*^ 8 


11 0 


50 


J 


30 3 


5 2 




CoOTunlty's attitude 
toward school staff 


^6 0 


16 5 


16 5 


11 0 


63 


u 


12 1 


12 1 


12 


FacuJty TuxDCtr 


67 0 


18 2 


1 !• 


13 ^ 


61 


8 


17 2 


6 2 


12 


Coverage of un- 
co^t . ^d cl as St ^ 


M i 




. 0 






3 


32 8 


2 1 


IS 


li Influence a/id 


Dec 1 5 1 on 


'Max log 














both teacbe 


rs arid 


principals •^tre B-sked ho>^ 


muc l} 


impo 


r t anc e t 


hey 





ascribed to various grtjyps as a source of inforaatlon aijd leadership foi 
tsacners Responses "ire presented in Table 2^ 
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TA^Lf 2^ 

!KPORTA>*CE ASCBIBtD TO VAJ^IOUS FACTOHS AS SOUHCES OP EDUCATIONAL 
IffPOanATION AKO LELADERSHIP ^^R TEACHZPS 



CoiBffun iiy Principal and Board of 
Qrga/iiiaiions bis Aides Educacion 



School's Paj-eiit* The 
Associsiion UniOft 



^ T Teachers 

iarport aat 
Kot Laportaot 
^ A 



8 

3^ 6 
10 6 



77 8 
11 3 
il 0 



5i 
3^ 



ii 3 



^2 I 
li5 9 
12 0 



73 7 
16.8 

7 O 



Detroit icochers 

Laport&at 58 8 

Sot iBportaiit 37 0 

S A ^2 



83 7 
11 5 
i. 8 



67 8 
26 3 
5 9 



i.6 b 
M 3 
6 2 



77 ? 
17-3 
5 5 



All Tenchers 
(if-58l5 
Isportant 
dot lMporta/it 
f« A 



56 8 
35 8 
7 



80 7 
11 

7 9 



59 6 
31 8 
8 5 



hi 2 
i-6 6 
9 1 



75 k 
1? 0 
7 5 



S Y Principals 
CS=3»'3) 
Iffportaiit 
l^ot I^rportajil 
S A 



82 5 
1" 2 



93 6 
6 

3 8 



79 6 
16 0 



17 7 



78 ^ 
b II 



Del roi t 

Ft i nc I pal s 
(If -68) 
Lsport,ai3l 
^ot laportaLot 
N A 



79 ^ 
^ 9 



91 2 
2 9 
5 9 



77 Q 

16 2 
^ Q 



72 1 

?2 0 



70 L 
13 I 



Ail Pr 1 o c 1 pal 8 
( *1=«1^11 ) 
Important 
fiot Import an I 



82 0 
1^ 6 



01, 9 

; 0 

^ 2 



19 j 
16 0 



I 

L 

"J. G 



78 6 
16 5 
k 9 
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The question clearly d 1 f fe ren t i aies aetveeo te&cners and prlncipAjs 
in three cAiegoriei. ivo of voich ere closely related Teacher? In bot'" 
citiei aitacbed far less ifflrportan^e lo l^e leadership c oiaaiiiii i l y orga- 
niiatiODS and scbool pas cm orgaii 1 zat i ons ^n^^-J did principals The third 
di fferedi iatioo concerned vlevg do ihe Board of Education as a source of 
leadership Principals vere csore coovinced than teachers of the vaJue of 
such leader-nip On the other nand it U iajportajit to note that Detroit 
teachers case faj' closer to satcblng the principals' vi^v of the Board 
th&D did their Nev forK colleagiies The opinions of Detroit teachers aj3d 
prioclpais vere also iruch closer ^lih respect to i*,e principal's leader- 
ship tnan tne opinions of teachers and principals in Hev York, although 
priocipals in both cities ^ere far sore convinced of the lisportance of 
their leadersnip than their teacners w^re 

With respect to the Isportance of the union's leadership there ^as 
little difference between the cities or between principals ajid teachers 
^ su^staj3tial sajorlty coDSidered the Union &n isrportaiit sou_rce of edu- 
cational mfo'-^tioo and leadership for teachers 

Wben the feelings of teachers and prirclpsls ^uh respect to the 
de^ee to vhich tney feit aoie to exert ;nfluence on school bodies, ooion 
oT^s^i i-^^tms or teachers were analysed, there were s mi 1 ar 1 1 i es rather 
thaji d-isslsliari ties m the perception of degree of influence felt by the 
respondents of ooth cities (Table ?5 ) 
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Teachers ajid prlocipais io boib cliles felt chcy h&d sucn the sa«* 
ability to influence the school uoion cb&pter A greater proportion of 
cbc Detroit principais felt con/idence in their ability to influence the 
school chapter thaj:i [>etroit teachers Large niusbers of principals io 
both cities felt they vield oo influence over the central school adaln- 
1 8t rftt ioQ 

Wbile »axio^ xaacbers dlsplaj'ed such feellags with respect to their 
UTJioQS. It vas to a naj-HedJ^v saailer degree Principals vere far sore 
ccofident of their ability to iofluence individual teachers than teach- 
ers were of their ability to influence their principals 

With respect to a nuauber of school areas vhere decisioos must be 
aade , teachers sj^d principals were asked to Indicate vto va^ at present 
saving such decisions and who ought to nave the power to aaaJie them 
Tbey were offered a choice between the teacher, the principal, a central 
adjii o i s t ra tor , a bureau, tde contract, the school chapter, or ar.y com- 
blnatlon of these The choice selected by the highest percenta-ge or 
respondents in anv &^tou^ was accepted as the group choice The^e per- 
centages varied froa a low of 20 6 to a high cf 89 2 In gftntrs.! , prin- 
cipals snowed a blgjier degree of agreement with others in their group 
thcLC cu.6 teachers 

^*re disagreements were observed the division was geoersllv along 
status lines There w-as only one clear exaapie of a division aloog geo- 
graphical lines, i e , greater a^r^cment between l^ew York teachers arid 
principals on one ha-nd , r-do Detroit teachers sjid principals, oo the other 
thaji between teachers in both cities or principals ir both Cities Axl 
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teachers and principals agreed ihsi che evaiuatioo of s icecher's per- 
foraance is today the responsibility of tbe principal Teachers and 
prlncipaia in f^cv York tboagjit tbis is as it should be, despite the fact 
that differences of opioiOQ in ac couxs tabl 1 i t y and ratings exist Both 
teacbers aod principals in Detroit thought it should be a Joint respo^-^- 
sidiii ty 

A fflore ^*u4-l pattern vas a dlfferei3ce of perceptioo between teachers 
aad principals For cxaapie , teacbers sav the assignaedt of aon-tcacbiag 
prograas as subject to tbe win of tbe principal at present, principals 
saw theaselves as only one of several elements respoosibie for these de- 
cisions All a^eed that It should be ft Joint res pons ibi 11 tj 

There was geoeral agreement tbat teachers ca/i determine for themselves 
tbe use of thctr preparation periods for teachers, this Is as it should 
be, but principals did not feel It should be a ooilateral decision of tbe 
teacher Teachers saw the principal as responsible for classroaa inter- 
ruptions at present ajid for the deployment of school aides, principals 
a^ain felt they aj-e only one of several elements responsible 

Choices indicating perceptions on dec 1 sion^mait Ing in the schools 
produced varied response by the York teachers For example, in ^3 

of the ?3 categories tbe largest pcrcsD^.-ge of respondents stated that 
tbe uDioo chapter is the force which aaies decisions at present Un- 
fortunately, the questionnaire fona did ^^.ot permit rxirthcr probing to 
detensine tne seaning or' these rather surprising choices At least two 
possl tilitlcs surest thciaaeives, however, as explanations It say be 
that teachers In ^ew lorK feci tb-' administrators and supervisors. 
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iQcluding tbe centrai he^dquaj-t e rs staff, have tbdlcated , leaving the 
teachers to fill the vacuus as best tbey can and iHat they look to the 
ufiioo chapter as their instrument, or they aay feel that the union 
chapter ha^ successfully vrested ail these dec 1 s 1 on -aiAit i ng areaa fros 
the haflds of the hlgjier-ups Hoveyer . since the teachers did not choose 
the chapter as a uiiilateral dec 1 s ion lag force wheo asked who shoold 
aaXe ibe decisions » this interpretation fails to stand up 

Table 26 shows the most frsquact responses to questions of ideal 
povcr division, aj3d secma to shov great arca^ of agreesent for example, 
except for tvo itess for vhich Detroit prlocipali thought they should 
have the respoos 1 bli i ty , and for one ites for vhicb ail felt teachers 
should have the r esDoos 1 bil l ty , all groups chcse sose combination of 
forces as the power depository Rowever» since it vas not possible 
under the cooditioos of tbis stud^ tc tabuistc the vaj"icus permutations 
aisd coffibioations chosen, tnis seeaiog agreeaent on Joint Tespons i bi 1 i ty 
say codcesj divergcoces of thougi^t a^ to which groups should be involved 
suad how the power should be divided aaong the© 

"^t teach'rs seeised , \' general, to be a acre dl voided group than 
the principals in estimating where the power is at preseot There were 
m&ixy fever areaa wtiere acre tbaun half the teaching group In a city laa^de 
the sa*c choice, unlike the principals On Table 26, the asterisk in 
each box show-s which were actually sfcajority choices, and the following 
abbreviations are used T for Teachers, P for Principal, A for Central 
Administrator or Bureau C for the Contract, u for tne school union 
chapter, and Co for any cowbinatloD of these groups 
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Teaj:ners ve^e asked co react to ten siaieseDts abojt thei^ prin- 
cipal aj:id tbelr schools, with responses rajngmg from "A^ree strongly." 
to ''Dlis^ree stroagLy " The data indicated that responses couid be coa- 
blned into tvo categories. 'A^ee," ^-nd 'Disagree 

In a number of statcisents there was yery cloie correlation between 
the a£iswers given by teachers in New York ai5d Detroit However, for 
soae iteas there was dlvergeoce of views Many lucre New York teachers 
felt bajipered by excessive rules thaji their Detroit colles-gues and fewer 
felt that their suggestions are taken seriously, tnat erper laentat ion 
and iaoovatton :s encouraged, or that faculty iseetings axe productive of 
solutions to school problems On the other hand, isore New York tea^her^ 
agreed that teac:taers axe free to discuss problems vltb the supervisory 
staff, that the principal accepts collective baxgalning, that union- 
principal coosuitation has been very effective, and that high acadeauc 
st&^daxds are maintained in their scboois 

lo one ItCT where congxuAty of results .s most striking, aoae di- 
vergence has been concealed by the gxouplng of results Although 66 
percent of respondents m both cities agreed that the principal is con- 
cerned w-itb improving education but is haapered by school conditions, 
the l^ew rork replies breaJs dovn into l8 6 percent a^eeing "strongly' 
asd 6 percent agreeing, whereas Detroit replies shov 31 1 percent 
a^reeiog strongly and 3^ 9 percent agreeing 
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TABLE 71 

TEIACHEHS' ATTITUDE TQW/VKD THEIR PRINCIPALS AXD SCHOOLS 



Agree 



The prlDclp«d is coocened vtth im- 
pro^og education but «chooi coodl - 
iioos prtvcai his doing the Job he 
vould like 

Tc&cbers' suggestions tj"e givcD 
seriouj CODS 1 dcTat ioQ 

Teachers arc hampered by the ex- 
cessive number of rules and regu- 
lat i OQS 

Teachers are free vO deteriEioe 
tertbooks^ curncujuii, etc 



66 ^ 



63 



Dis- 
agree 



H A 



29 i 
3U 9 

t^a 0 

65 8 



^ 5 



1 7 



2 ^ 



2 



Del roil 



Agree 



01s- 
egree 



66 0 



30 1 



ro 6 26 6 



29 ^ 61. 8 



H A 



3 8 
2 8 

5 9 



23 2 



7ii I* 2 



Teacbers feel free to discuss 
professional difficulties vith 
the supervisory siaff In tne 
s c hoo I 

Exi?€r isentat ioo and nev ap- 
proaches in iDStruction are 
encouraged io the school 

The priscipaj in this school ac- 
cepts collective bargair?ing 

Rlgb academic staj^dards are sain = 
tained i^r able students in ibis 
icbool 

School faculty meetings are use= 
tul io soi^l&g school proDlems 

Coos Itation between the school 
UDloii committee emd the prm- 
cipaJ Das been very effective 
in tbis school 



7 3 3 



60 0 



88 



2^ 1 



1 O i 

J'-» J 



56 s 



71 2 



if " . t3I 2 



23 9 



3<' ? 



18 0 



6 9 



5- 5 



5 5 



18 2 



20 I' i; 
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The study sought to deteroine the impact the inclusioa of a 
claoae 11 pupil discipllDe Detroit had such a clause in several coo- 
tracts but Hev York included it ooly lo the aost recent contract Tbe 
Detroit clause is a verbatla transcription of an existing Board reg-i^Ia- 
tioQ, tbe Nev York clause was haao^red out in negotiations 

Perhaps it was optiatistic to loclude such a quesiion in viev of 
tbe short earperience of Hew York vith this claase Tne resolts of the 
Quest ioonai re » boweTer , are a»aziagly siailar in both cities with 
respect to tbe percentage who find the principal genuinely concerned 
ai3d helpfuJ. However » S 3 percent sore teacher? New York found tbe 
pTiacipaJ ineffectual or iosu ficiently supportive :ban in Detroit 
Tbis is reinforced oy the fact that 8 percent more Detroit teachers said 
the principal always upnolds the teacher against ihe child 



TkELF 28 

TKACrfZRS' ATTITUDES ON PRlHClPAL'S PSACTJOH TO 
CONFROrrATION WlTb A DISRUPTIVE; CHILD 



N Y {1^ = 292} 


Detroit 




He is genuinely concerned and helpful 


37 0 


37 


0 


He Is ineffect oal 


13 0 


8 


0 


He side? th child against tbe teacher 


3 1 


2 


8 


Be edvays upholds the teacher 


^ 8 


12 


8 


£ h ^ * 


22 3 


2b 


2 


n A 


19 9 


15 


2 



•r^y teachers answered this question by describing rseeLSures taJien by 
the principal -^Itbout giving any clue as to their owr. evaluation of 
these ©eaaures Their responses vere classified 'Does Not Appljr- 
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Teachers were &Iso asked to state hov the d] ilpilne clause in tbe 
collective a^ccaeoi bad affected this sltuatioa 



TA^LE ?9 

TEACHXB PEBCEPTIO^S Of IKFLUIH^CE OF DISCIPLINE CLAUSE: 
JH COLLICTIVT kORHXEjrVS OH PHI^CIPAX'S 
nmCTIO^TKC IN PlJPIL-DISCIPLI??Ai^Y 
SITUATIONS 





Detroit (H»289) 


There 


ha3 been do chaj3ge 


39 7 


32 2 


Be is 


©ore concerned 


3 1 


2 1 


Re IS 


i^re e f f ec 1 1 ve 


1 I 


h 8 


n A 




8 


6o 9 



Aj can be seeo fro^ the table of responses, of those reportiag 



odLj a negligible nuaber of teachers m either city feels that the in- 
clusion of the claase has caused change However, the large pro- 
portlor of N A responses mA^ be indicative of a serious aablvalencc 
on the part of teachers vith respect to the discipline clauses 
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5 Perceptions Effeci on Selected Iteiss 

The study also sought to dl s cover teachers ' impress ions of charges 
brou^t about by collective bargaining in significant relations and other 
clcaents of their school situation ^\le large nuabers of teachers stv 
no effect, ±n appreciable number saw i nrproveaent in all areas, and a 
comparatively small number saw deterioration The only exception is io 
the area of the ^^:raDUDity*3 attitude tovard teachers 



TA^LS 30 

TZkCHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF eFFECT OP COLLECTIVE 
BAFGAiKING ON SELECTED ITEMS 







H 1 (N* 


29?) 






Detroit {» 


= 289) 






No 
fffec t 


Lajprove 
sen t 


- De t e r 1 - 
ora t ion 


HA 




No 
Effect 


Ijcpro'c - 
•ent 


Deteri- 
oration 


HA 


Quality of your class- 
roOTs perfurmance 


82 2 


11 3 


1 1 




s 


1 

71^ 7 


18 3 


0 3 


6 


CciHnrujQ it y * s attitude 
to^sj-u teachers 


52 1 


15 1 


23 3 


7 




31* 7 


13 5 


23 2 


8 


Teachers ' sensi t ivl ty 
toward cofarounity 
pressures 


^3 2 


38 T 


12 7 


5 


s 


5^ 3 


29 1 


10 0 


6 


Teachers' perception cf 
children's needs 


SB 2 


25 7 


1 0 


5 


1 


61 2 


29 ^ 


2 8 


6 


Tour relations with your 
prl nclpai 


7 3 6 


17 8 


2 7 




8 


69 6 


i9 0 


5.3 


3 


Yo\u reiatioQS with your 
collea^cs 


TO 9 


16 ^ 


7 2 


c 


5 


72 0 


16 6 


5 2 


6 



6 
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PrlDCip&is have a acre pesslsaisilc view of the e^feci of colleciive 
b*xgfaDiDg They verc asked coapAxable questions with tbe follovidg re- 
sults 

TABLE 11 

PRIWCIPAI^' PEJ^CEJnO^S OF ETrECT OF COLLJECTIVT 



Improve- Deter 1 - 
Effect aeot oratloo HA 



Detroit {N-68) 



Quad ity of ciaasr cxhb 

iDStructioD 55 T 16 0 27 ^ 0 9 

PriDclp«Js ' rciat ioDS 

w-ith p^eots f55 61 16617 

CcMffUisity's feeiiog 

to'w^ard the school 30 0 6 5 5l 8 1 7 

Tea^bers ' sensi 1 1 vi ty 

to cblldj-eo's needs 69 ^ H 3 17 8 1 5 

Priocipals' relatloas 

with teachers ^^3 1^ 6 39 ^ 1 T 

Teachers' relations vlth 

their collea^es 23 9 2^ 5 ^9 5 2 0 



Ho lisprove- Deterl- 
Effect fficnt oration 8A 



67 6 



52 ii ^ ^ 



60 3 ^ ^ 



73 0 3 0 



51 5 11 8 



^12 10 3 



25 0 2 9 



10 3 2 9 



32 ^ 2 9 



19 1 2 9 



32 3 ^ ^ 



6 2 9 



On tbe vhoie pr\ncipaj.s are asore likely thari teachers to see the a- 
greeaent as having a definite impact on these items, arsd lo sec it aa 
leading to a deterioration of performaJicc or relations Hany aore prin^ 
clpals tban teachers see tbe contracts aa respoosiblc for a detcriora- 
tioD in the cOTBarunity's attitude toward the school Tbe proportion of 
Detroit prioclp&is who axe convioced there has been no effect is t^lcc 
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&M greai tbeir Kcv York coilcag\.es Very fe^ teachers feel a deteri- 
oration Id their relations vith their principals resulting froflj the 
coatraci , vhereas sizable nuabers of the principai population do see sucQ 
a result The same is true for teachtrs' relations vith their collea^es 

teachers vere afforded an opporttmity to diacuss ^jxy generai 
effects on the school system or the introduction or" collective bargain- 
log QOt previously covered in the questionnaire the overvheLmiog major- 
ity (6^ 0 percent in Nev York and 6? 8 percent m Detroit) failed to 
answer Whether this is Indicative of ambivalence, fatigue, the greater 
difficulty of amsverlng 50 'oos t rue tured a question, or to the exhaustive 
nature of the preced^ing questions is not clear However, of those vho 
diQ artsver the largest percentage, 19 9 percent in Hev York and 16 3 
percent In Detroit, felt it had had a generally favorable effect 

A Hew York tea-cher wrote, "In my school, I believe it has bad a 
general effect of allowing teachers to feel laore free and independent 
and not subject to whijs or disapproval of the adisini strati Being 
free fro© fear, arjd therefore sore relajced , they do a better Job 
However, I have the impression that in some schools teachers' attitudes 
are so reiajced that they are not c odsc i ent lous or serious about teachiag 

Another wrote, 'I am sorry to say that I cannot perceive of any 
direct results In my own school Within the large scbool system it still 
seeas that policy mailing 13 set at 110 Livingston Street and larger 
grieT^ances are settled on the streets 

One Detroit teacher wrote, 'The teachers who are presently members 
In my school strongly object to the non-ise^bers rccciv-lng all benefits 
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Ai2 fcsseasaerji should be !n*dc iocludlng all teachers " Anoi her v-rote, 
''Tea-cbers vbo are closely coanecied v1 ch the UqIod eeea to get ail the 
brcaJts Oxber tbaj3 this I cajxDOt see any differeoce 

Given the saae oppor t ud i t y » pr i nc i paj. s vroie at sjuch greater leagt h 
asd more tha^ had f of the» tooi advajita^ge of this opportunity 

TABLE 32 

IMPBiSSIOlfS or KFT'ECT OF COLL£CTTVT BABCKininC 
on SCHOOL 5YSTEH 



Teachers 


Principads 




B Y 


Det ro 1 1 


n Y Detroit 




{n^292) ( ^^2S 


9) 




no Effect 


9 


2 1 


3 


^8 li 8 


GeaeraJlj good effect 




9 l6 


3 


5 ^ 7 


AjBbi '^aleD t . good a-od bad 2 


b 1 


b 


90 71* 


Geoe radios oa^ effect 




3 7 


3 


3i. 3J 8 


n A 


6^ 


0 67 


8 


i*8a 39 7 








1 


Approxla*tely one 


third of 


the pri net pads x 


isted prlacipadiy Dad 


effects One such comment from 


a ^ew York pr 


tncipai reads. "A minority 


of the rsLCulty (u F T 


Beabcrs ; 


saiie aili the 


dec 


Isions Other teachers 


(a aiajority / ba^e ocvcr 


b^tD coDSudted or represeoted Tbis has caused 


a cleaT&ge m the staff 


Tbe Li 


F T delegation 


locks hard for petty 



p-ie^fLi3ccs This Is rcseotcd by the other teachers ^ho coDSider this 
dlsioyad asd dlsruptl^^e to t^c vell-b€ia^ of the school 
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^oe secretary U P T Ecicber} meets vltn, discusses vicb, and 
goids on the U P T teacher aesibers There is a deci-ncd deterioration 
of good bLmLa/3 relations 

"There is constant proselytizing 'Hiere is a spirit of 'under- 
ground activities', def1ar.ce and threats of grievances by a saiall gov- 
ernlQg group Noo-ffieaber teachers are igriored " 

A Detroit prlDcipai vrote, "I ajn conscious of the fact that teach- 
ers aj-e foliovlng e^cry loovt from the Office which might have any ef- 
fect on the negotiations There are nc longer ' volun*: -ers ' per se for 
eny activities No one is wiUxng tc go to meetings, workshops, etc , 
a f 1 e r s c hoo 1 unless pressure is brought 

"The wilIlDgriess to help each oiher . the usual gl ve - and - take m 
eaiergeocies, secias tc be rapidly dissppeaxiag Standard procedure seess 
to be to avoid aziy 'extras'' 

"There is less ethical, honest response from staff No feeimg of 
regret for tardiness, not appearing for hall duty or leaving rooms and 
chiidreo vltnout supervision They object to Teacher Planning Released- 
Tlse Meetings They want the office to pia^ and conduct cut and dried 
affairs and leave early They protest Open House and Parent -Teacher con- 
ferences We find the Onion committee by-passing procedures established 
by negotiations by failing to file a grievance at the local school or 
District level aod achieving aims through the Central Office 

There were aany cases of coaracnts showing mixed feelings, in which 
CBJ$t it wa5 necessaj-7 tc evaluate tne prcdawdns^nl feeling An example 
of such a couiBent from a ^ew York principal reads. The need for a>ore 



teachers bas forced us to 'nlre aore marginal le&cbers to cover prepira- 
lion periods The increased 9»i<Lry has aade the supply of per dies sub- 
stitutes »ore plentiful Teachers have a greater sense of unity, es- 
pecially the younger oaes The meetings between the teacher represen- 
tatives a^d the principal have at times been fruitful In advaiiclag the 
progress of the education of tne children The chapter cooadttee hafl 
been helpfui in relations aaong teachers, in supporting outside agencies, 
aj3d in assisting in the adini - i st rat ion of soae prograas in the school 
A/iother Nev York principal ^ote . "The Union contract has forced 
the Board c..- Education to recognize the need for preparation periods afld 
b« forced thea to grsmt thea to eleaient&ry schools Before the con- 
tract the Board of Education -as al-a^s able to 'vreasel' out by saylag 
they don't Qave noney for these positions 

-In prep&ring tbe Union contract, supervisors' knowledge and spe- 
cial circumstances are seldom listened to First, the Union fights for 
Its rights After inning, the Board of Education lea'^es it up to prio- 
cipsds to implement without giving principals the necessa^ personnel to 

isipleaieol the program 

In selecting personnel, principals are limited by transfer policy 
We often get people ^ho do not fiU our needs in..6 a foreigfl .anguage 
teacher - get an earl* cbildiiood transfer ) 

A Detroit principal -rote, 'Teachers are more outspoHen and aore 
secure In sooe cases teachers nave not assumed professional respon- 
sibilities along v^th their increased rights and deserved improvement. 



Ve asked prlnclpads now colieciive barga i 1 ng had arfectrd the in- 
fluence wielded by five pover figures on tbe school systeis, The Bo*rd of 
EducatioQ, the central adjii n i s t ra t i v e staff, the principal, the teacher, 
«LDd the parent, and vtiether changes in relative status were for the 

better or the worse More than 80 0 percent of t^e New York prioclpais 
thought that the power of the Board, the central staff and the princi- 
pal had decreased Fewer i>troit principals were of tnis opinion While 
12 1 percent thouglit tneir own oo^er had decreased, only 6^ 7 percent 
thought the central staff influence had decreased, and only 5^ ^ percent 
saw a decrease in tne Coard ' s powers 

Both groups of principals were ajjijost unanj.oious ^ 91 0 percent and 
88 2 percent respectively) in seeing the teacher's power as increased 
Hore thaiD had f of all principals thought there had been no appreciable 
chaage in the power of tne parents, but axiother quarter (29 2 percent 
and 26 ^ percent) thought there ha^ been an increase 

A.n interesting contrast between principals In Hew York and Detroit 
appears oc Table 33 J^ew York principals are. Ci tne whole, more prooe 
to find collective bargaining disruptive of traditional power distriDu- 

tioD They also see the cnsLoge blS a change for the worse in greater 
proporXlOD than principals In Detroit 
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TABLI 33 

ATTITUDES Of PBIKCIPAl^ OH TE£ EFFECT OP COLi.£CTIVE RAJ^CAINING 

OK POWZR DISTBIBirriON 





N 


Y (N=3b3) 




Detroit (N 


»68) 






Power 


H o Po V e r 




Po«e r 


Ro 


Pove r 






[>ec rcased 


Effect Increased 


NA 


Dec reas ed 


Effect 


Locreated 


ffA 


SoAxd of 
Education 


81 6 


7 6 7 8 


2.9 


5i4 h 


29 b 


13 3 


2 9 


C€f5tral 
















A^datiDiitrat i vc 

Staff 


81 7 


7 9 7 0 


3 5 


6^ 1 


20 6 


lb 8 


0.0 


PrlDclpaa 


8b 8 


6 7 5 8 


2.6 


12 1 


16 2 


11 7 


0 0 


Teacher 


^ 3 


2 6 91 0 


2 0 


3 0 


7 b 


88.2 


i.5 


Parent 


12.8 


55 1 29.2 


2 9 


13 3 


58 8 


26 ^ 
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TABLZ- 3« 

ATTITUDES OP PRiNCIPAl^ ON T>iE EFFECT CHAJ^Ct IN 
BALAfJCE OF PO^m^ On TSZ SCHOOL SYSTEM 





Detroit (N»68l 


Cbacge for 


the Better 




38 2 


AjBbi valeot 


He s poos e 


5 0 


0 0 


no Opinloo 




11 7 


1^ 7 


Cbas^ for 


the Worse 


51 . 6 


bl 1 


n A 




2 3 


2 9 



ERIC 



PrlDcipAls were aeked Wpetber a nu^iber qT gpeciflc ^acLors inte?-- 
fered vitb ih^ optlnnjjjj operation of the school and how collective bar- 
gaiolag affected each of these factors On tne whole the Nev York prin- 
cipals demonstrated much oiore dissatisfaction vlth the teachers and the 
^grtemenl On ooe item, bovever. there vas quite a striking accord In 
both cities percent of the principals ^'elt that t^e teachers were axi- 
villlng to assume sore than ftlnlmaJ responsibility and that this did in- 
terfere vlth the rormiog of the schools More th&n 50 percent of the 
principals aiso felt that collective baj-gainiog Had caused a deteriora- 
tion in this area 

On the other hand only 8 8 percent of the Detroit principais foood 
teachers' excessive absence a problem aiid only 11 8 percent sav the con- 
tract as causing deterioration, vbereas '30 / percent of the New York 
principals foond ll a p-obleis a^d 6^ i percent reported deterioration 
f^ev York principals are convinced in alE&osi double the prooortions of 
Detroit principals that inexperienced staffs ha-sper their functioning 
but only a slightly higher percentage of the 'onner reported the contrac 
had caused deterioration The percentage of Ne^ York principals who 
fouxJd that the collective bargaining a^reesents prevent e x'per i men tat ion 
and innovation was three tlises as high as tne Detroit percentage wTien 
they were asHed ^hetner coiJectlve baj^gaining nad caused deterioration a 
slightly higher number of principals in eaci city replied In the affirms 
t i^e 

Qd those 1 1 ems which tested the feel in gs of prioci pal s with res pec t 
to their supe^^iors . the Detroit sa-apie showed niore hostiiltv Here. 



30 9 percent coiapl&lned of restrictive rules aj^d regul&tiong &.S coapaxed 
^rith 23 T percent of the Hew York prlnclpids Only 22 1 percent of the 
Detroit priDcipAls reporxed deterioration vith collective bargiining cos- 
pared vith 32 T percent of the Hev Yorkers And 22 1 percent of the 
Detroit principals co»piaincd that super i nteudenta did not support the 
principals to grievances brou^t by teachers, ooly 7 0 percent of the 
n^y York priacip^J-S complained Tbe same percentage of Detroit princi- 
pals vbo fc«.de this coaplaint saw collective bargaining a^ causing de- 
terioration The percentage of Rev York prioclpsJ.8 v^ho attributed de~ 
tcrioration to the contract waj tvo iuDd a half tijBcs the percentage tflso 
had liate<i this aa ioterfcring with the fxmctioniog of their scbooii 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSION 



In ihe prelijBlnaj^ interviews vith Unloa ano supervisor/ orficlais 
to the two cities selected for study, it was appaxeni that the prevail- 
iag relationship betvceo teachers ajid their superiors i Q the Detroit 
ichool system was one much acre closely approaching mutual trust arid 
coop«ratloo than the relationship of the Hew York staff siid tbeir supe- 
riors This difference was confinaed by the very nature of the A-gjec- 
eeots The New York contract was seen to be extremely specific aad 
legadistic, with all procedures for secuxlng the goals sought spelled 
out in the ut»D8t detail The Detroit 4gxeeiieot . on the other hand, vas 
couched in terms of goaJs with provision for Joint coffinittees - work 
out ways ajDd mearts and to iron out diffeVcoces of opinion The gxiev- 
aiice machinery in the a^Tee.enls reflects this difference The paucity 
of Items dealing with 'professional" or policy matters In the New York 
contract as compared w,th the Detroit contract is also a reflectlOD of 
this different climate Wh.ere such matters are treated, moreover, there 
18 tne saaie attempt to establish a pattern of action so definite there 
will be no room for developments which might be viewed by the Ne- York 
teachers as attempts to withdraw the fri^its of negotiation 

The analysis of the questionnaires confirms the existence of this 
difference in outlook Where one flnu« differences bet-een teachers and 
principals, the disia/ice betw-en New York teacners and principals is con 
sistently wider tha-n that between Detroit teachers and principals New 
York teachers show greater dissatisfaction than their Detroit ,ollt^t% 
as snowt. by Tables 13 &nd 2U . tney Dring B&ny more grievances and carry 
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tbeiB tuTXher (Tables iS and 20 they are less likely to feel thav tne 
principal vlH support tnea vhen they bring a "disruptive" child to him 
(Tabic 28) 

A number of changes in objective school conditions have taXen place 
in both school systefts Aitnough it would not be possible to prove a 
one-to-one relationship between collective bargaining and the chaages 
vhirh arc observable, and ii wouJd be erroneous to caaiDtain that other 
factors have oot also influenced the course of events, ^ t would b* equal- 
ly erroneous to overlook the fact that the changes have folloved the in- 
troductiun of collective bargai.ilng and bear a definite relationship to 
clauses found In the contracts Salary scale: have risen f-CMS ^0 6 to 
50 8 percent al:)ve pre - baxgai ni ng levels This has been accompanied 
by rises the level of entry pay, by tne establishment of a Welfare 
Pund in New York a;id Increased welfare benefits in Detroit, by an in- 
crease m the citv's conxnbution to the pension system for teachers arjd 
a corresponding reduction m the teacners' con t r i but loos in ?^ew Yr-^ 

Class sue has fallen decidedlv i- both cities A substantial rise 
has tai^en place In the size of the New York school staff . ^e isolation 
of the elementary school teacher with her own class has been altered and 
the path has been opened for the introduction of n kinds of school 
personnel on a s ub~ pro f es s i onal and para-professionai level, such as 
school 6.ides and teacher aides Consultation between teachers and prin- 
cipals ha5 been ma^ndatec! , giving teachers an opportunity to Influence the 
course of events in their schools 

Althougji it is true that changes m Ne^w York t^^e been more far- 
reaching, for tne ©est part, a-nd have come at a faster pace, acd that 
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the LTTT ajid Us acmbera are i U e L y to atiribut? IPI3 to their naxder , 
less truitful attitude tovaj-d the school adif i d i 3 1 rat 1 on , this study shows 
tb&t collective bargaining is not necessnrily ac c -urpaji i ed by increased 
a/ila08ity axsd distrust Rather, it seeos , the nature of collective b&x- 
gaioiog vill be decidedJy iDfluenced by t^- climate of relationships 
precedl ng bargainiog 

It fldso seems true that vitb the advent of teacher unionism as a 
force in Ajserican cities more issues remAin tc be erplorru wi U coi- 
lectin- baj-gaioing improve the educational status of inner city chiidj-epT 
will the teachers' unions be able to raise the pr o •'ess i onai level of their 
Ksberahips? What new patterns of interaction between school bosj-ds aj3d 
teacher uoiooi wii: emerge to address the seem_iDgly 1 nsursioun table prob- 
lems of bxg city schools'' These queations and others like them can only 
be answered in the years ahead Collective bargalniag mAy turn out to be 
one of the most Important influences yet felt on public education 



